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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Screwed up 

Some years ago, sections of the 
British left, mainly but not exclusively 
Trotskyist, used to characterise the 
national liberation struggle in the 
occupied six counties of Ireland as an 
‘acid test’ for British revolutionaries. 
The concern underlying this 
characterisation was that the struggle 
in ‘Northern Ireland’ was one which 
was being fought against our ‘own’ 
bourgeoisie and support for it directly 
challenged national chauvinism. 
Despite that theoretical rhetoric, those 
of us working in the Irish Solidarity 
Movement rarely, if ever, experienced 
the pleasure of actually seeing these 
people at solidarity events. 

Working in the ISM meant 
accumulating more knowledge than 
anyone sane would ever want about 
the disposition and workings of, in 
our case, the English prison system. 
Despite any variation in the prison 
one thing was constant: the systematic 
abuse, torture and degradation that 
republican prisoners of war were 
subject to by the screws. In the case 
of the Birmingham Six, we know that 
the six were beaten up by the screws to 
cover up the fact that they had already 
been subject to brutal beatings by the 
police. This meant that the prisoners 
could no longer prove that their 
confessions had been beaten out of 
them by the cops. 

Unless there is evidence to the 
contrary of massive progressive 
change within the prison system - 
and the constant reporting of violent 
attacks on asylum-seekers points to the 
opposite view - Eddie Ford is entirely 
correct in his statement that “The 
plain fact of the matter is that POA 
members are responsible for the daily, 
direct, physical oppression of the most 
downtrodden section of the working 
class - a section which has increased 
in numbers with each month and year 
that has gone by” (‘Responding to Ken 
Clarke’s rehabilitation revolution’, 
July 8). 

Workers who have become 
screws have crossed a class line and 
can no longer be considered part of 
the solution, but rather part of the 
problem. The decision to give Steve 
Gillan, the general secretary of the 
POA prison officers’ union space in a 
communist newspaper to expound the 
hackneyed thesis that screws are ‘only 
doing their job’ is frankly astounding 
and more than a little disgusting (‘We 
don’t make the laws. We do a job’, 
July 15). 

Ted Talbot 
email 

Laws and rights 

The letters column (July 29) demon¬ 
strates that many on the left have not 
grasped even the basics of secularism. 
Secularism does oppose state bans on 
the religious behaving like complete 
idiots if that is their own choice. And 
we also demand the same rights for 
atheists. We are opposed to coerced 
behaviour, but laws do exist, albeit in¬ 
adequate, to defend individuals from 
persecution. 

If it is not illegal, it is a right. It 
does not mean that I have to approve 
of the behaviour or even to pretend 
that I do. As for whether anyone has 
the right to dehumanise themselves. 
How do you stop it? There are many 
forms of bigotry that dehumanise peo¬ 
ple. This rather than clothing is the real 
problem. Communism is a programme 
for civilising society. Drugs and alco¬ 
hol also can dehumanise people but 
that does not mean that state bans are 
the appropriate answer. 

Robert Wilkinson is wrong to think 


that Sarkozy is defending secularism. 
He is shoring up a weak political po¬ 
sition by ramping up chauvinism. 
As capitalism goes into decline, all 
sorts of prejudices and fears will be 
invented and crazily promoted. We 
should be more afraid of the state than 
of tiny religious minorities that really 
only appeal to the disenfranchised. Do 
you seriously believe that rightwing 
Islam is really capable of taking over 
Europe? 

Equality has a habit of mean¬ 
ing very different things. In France 
it does refer back to an anti-clericist 
past when the last bourgeois is stran¬ 
gled with the guts of the last priest. 
It demonises religion. The comrade 
has simply not been listening carefully 
enough to the critics of the French 
state because he is under the spell of 
its ideology. 

All in all, people should be able to 
walk down the street dressed how they 
choose without a law making it illegal. 
How should a communist deal with 
clothes and the messages they convey? 
With abuse and disgust, with fear and 
outrage, with humour and patience? 
The choice is ours. 

I do agree that people who have 
authority should not be able to hide 
their identity, but Tory MP Philip 
Hollobone has no right to make him¬ 
self invisible to any of his constituents 
by refusing to see them if they cover 
their faces. He is there to serve, not to 
command, his constituents. 

Jacob Richter certainly knows how 
to make religious people feel like sec¬ 
ond-class citizens. He wants all reli¬ 
gious people to worship in the same 
building. How is he going enforce 
such a measure? By state decree? By 
threats of prosecution and fines? At 
the point of a bayonet? This type of 
approach owes everything to the spirit 
of August Blanqui. It is certainly al¬ 
ien to the spirit of Marxism, which 
stresses persuasion in such matters. 
Not force. While we are against the 
state - any state - forcing religious peo¬ 
ple to worship and behave according 
to our atheistic dictats, we recognise a 
duty by communists as communists to 
carry out subtle anti-religious propa¬ 
ganda. Certainly when it comes to 
particular dress codes - men wearing 
beards, growing dreadlocks, women 
wearing the burqa, wearing wigs - a 
relaxed, patient attitude, which does 
not get hung up on what should be 
completely trivial questions, is by far 
the best approach. What we are really 
interested in is not how people dress, 
but whether or not, and to what degree, 
they participate in the class struggle. 
The more they do, the more this en¬ 
courages them to develop secular 
beliefs through their own experience. 

Sorry, Bill Cookson, but we do 
not believe in the slogan ‘rights for 
whites’. The danger is that it will 
be interpreted as out and out racism 
and not a call for equality for all. We 
champion the working class and uni¬ 
versal human liberation. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Sexist cliche 

Regarding comrade Dave Douglass’s 
letter of July 22, just to clarify, Raoul 
Moat was sent down for battering 
his child. He got out and shot his ex¬ 
partner because she went out with 
another man, whom Moat murdered. 

The police failed to protect his 
victims. The fact that Moat himself 
had a tragically damaged childhood 
doesn’t make it okay for him to shoot 
women who don’t want to sleep with 
him. Apologists for Moat include the 
woman who travelled hundreds of 
miles to his funeral, though she had 
never met him, as she admired his 
evasion of the police and considered 
him a hero and role model for her 
children. Yes, a woman with children! 


So he can’t be that bad, eh? Oh, and 
‘White power’ tattooed on her wrist. 
Sorry about that, boys. 

On a related topic, your picture 
researcher might want to have another 
look at the political implications of 
visual representation. Your interesting 
debate on the French burqa ban 
(‘French burqa ban has nothing to 
do with women’s rights’, July 22) is 
seriously compromised by your choice 
of (yet another) fetishised image of 
disembodied female body parts, in 
this case eyes (with make-up) and 
nails (with varnish). The western 
fascination with ‘the secrets of the 
harem’ and the forbidden fruit of the 
exotic east is a sexist cliche, with just 
a hint of racism. It has all the radical 
potential of a Turkish Delight advert. 
You might consider a more appropriate 
image to be women swathed in black 
in the baking heat while their scantily 
clad male colleagues jump in the river 
to keep cool. Think of all that male 
flesh, glistening with sweat. For some 
reason, this hasn’t received the same 
attention in your paper. Wonder why? 

Perhaps instead we could look 
forward to your analyses of the 
disproportionate effect of public sector 
cuts on women, the legal challenge 
to the budget being brought by those 
pesky bourgeois feminists of the 
Fawcett Society and the prospects 
for the settlement of backdated equal 
pay claims by low-paid public sector 
women workers. I expect that you’ll 
be frantically busy writing that, so 
don’t let me keep you. 

Heather Downs 
Medway 

I give up 

In response to the comment by Dave 
Douglass, referring to Raoul Moat, 
that “The attack on the former partner 
was cruel and unwarranted”, when is 
any attack on a former wife/girlfriend 
warranted? 

He shot his ex in the stomach! I 
give up. 

Aurora 

email 

Permanent war 

Comrade Tony Clark does get rather 
carried away with the complexity of 
life (Letters July 15). Basically we 
only need one approach to fascism - 
an ideological one. Violence and non¬ 
violence flow from ideology. Politics 
is about thinking first. 

Warfare is not the only form of 
struggle and in practice the policy of 
‘no platform for fascists’ by the left in 
Britain is not aimed at beating fascists 
up, but of denying them publicity. 
Except, of course, it gives them 
publicity. Comrade Clark’s argument 
for physical force against fascism is 
just hot air. He has no suggestions for 
furthering the battle of ideas. Which 
is why hot air is all he has to offer. 

The truth is, as he shows in his 
letter, the left is more frightened of 
two fascists outside the door of a 
meeting than the British National 
Party (or was it the National Front?) 
is of the massed ranks of the SWP. It 
is the demonisation of fascism that is 
the problem, when what is needed is 
a realistic assessment of what actually 
exists. 

And on the subject of the BNP 
are these the fascists comrade Clark 
wants us to beat up, or has he some 
other organisation in mind? Comrade 
Macnair argues that the BNP are not 
organising as fascists. In my view one 
of his valid points. So even if we must 
engage in permanent hot war against 
fascism he leaves us with no clue as 
to who we should be hitting. 

Self-defence is not a “coward’s 
ideology”. It is perfectly rational. If 
organised fascist gangs were roaming 
the streets practising violence it 


would be self-defence to go out and 
get them. Self-defence does not have 
to be passive. Certainly chasing the 
EDL around the country organising 
counter-demonstrations has nothing 
to do with self-defence except in the 
minds of the (wilfully?) self-deluded. 

Tiny, racist groups do attack people, 
but does this make them fascist by 
definition or just apolitical louts? Even 
though it would be a good thing to 
force them off the streets, how do you 
find them? Is violence the best method 
for dealing with disaffected youth? 
What purpose is served by defining 
these unknown thugs as fascists? 
Arthur Lawrence 
email 

Cruel violations 

Gerardo Hernandez, one of the Miami 
Five imprisoned in the US for fighting 
terrorism, is suffering under another 
punishment from the US government. 
Since July 21, Gerardo has been held 
in the ‘hole’ - a windowless cell of 
7x3 feet which he shares with another 
prisoner, with little ventilation and 
reaching temperatures of 95 degrees. 
He is unable to take a shower and is 
taken outside in a cage for just one 
hour every other day. 

Not only is this cruel punishment 
being imposed without explanation, 
and preventing Gerardo from seeing 
his lawyers at a crucial stage in his 
preparation for habeas corpus, but it 
has also been imposed while Gerardo 
is experiencing health problems. 

In April Gerardo requested a 
medical appointment for conditions 
developed while in prison, including 
high blood pressure. Three months 
later, on July 20 he was seen by 
a doctor. The doctor prescribed a 
blood test for a bacterium which is 
circulating throughout the prison, but 
instead, the following day, Gerardo 
was put in the hole. 

This punishment is another in the 
repeated violations of his human rights 
while in USP Victorville in California. 
For 12 years, the US government has 
denied him the basic right to receive 
visits from his wife, Adriana. 

Please take urgent action on behalf 
of Gerardo today. Please write, email 
or fax US attorney general Eric Holder 
(AskDOJ@usdoj.gov) and demand 
that Gerardo: 

• be returned immediately to the 
general population 

• receive urgent medical attention 

• be allowed visits by his wife 

• be given space and respect, as he 
prepares for his appeals. 

Cuba Solidarity Campaign 
London 

Trojan horse 

The next Viva Palestina convoy to 
Gaza has been brought forward from 
September to the first week of August; 
the question is, what are the real aims 
of the convoy, that on the face of it 
appear as being to carry ‘aid’ to Gaza? 

We say that it is the opposite of what 
the public claims are. The ‘convoy’ 
aims to prop up the legitimacy of the 
anti-worker Egyptian regime, to prop 
up imperialism and to demobilise the 
world proletariat by misleading us 
all into believing that the Gaza siege 
has been broken; further, it turns the 
masses’ eyes away from the necessity 
of confronting imperialism, which is 
behind the 62-year siege against the 
Palestinians, through working class 
methods such as general strikes, etc. 

Every tablet or bag of flour is 
handed over either under the control 
of the Egyptian regime or of the fascist 
Israeli regime; in other words world 
imperialism still controls the fate of 
the Palestinians; in the last Galloway 
convoy it travelled under the direct 
support of the regional governor of 
Egypt in Sinai, who even offered to 


cover some (or all) of the convoy 
costs. 

The Galloway convoy is a veritable 
Trojan horse, giving legitimacy and 
saving the face of the Egyptian regime, 
and at the very time that imperialism is 
launching major attacks on the British 
working class, they are reduced to acts 
of charity, rather than a general strike 
against the UK imperialist regime. 

Thus, by lulling the world 
working class into passivist actions, 
the Galloway convoy is really about 
sustaining the imperialist siege against 
the Palestinians. 

Shaheed Mahomed 

Workers International Vanguard 

League, South Africa 

Vote Ed 

I think that significant developments 
are occurring within Britain’s Labour 
Party. Since the May general election, 
more than 36,000 people have joined. 
Research by Labour HQ suggests that 
half of these people are former Labour 
supporters. Another third are former 
Lib Dem supporters. The remainder 
are young people wanting to fight the 
cuts agenda of the Con-Dem coalition. 

As one of those new Labour 
members, I will be using my vote 
to support Ed Miliband for Labour 
leader. Under no circumstances can 
I support Diane Abbott. Given the 
racism and sexism prevalent amongst 
Britain’s working class, I think it is 
madness to support a black woman 
for Labour leader. At the same time, 
Diane sends her son to one of the top 
four private schools in London, with 
annual fees of £ 10,000-plus a year. 

Ed has the support of Tony Benn 
and the executive committees of 
Unite, Unison and the GMB. Voting 
for Ed is the only way of defeating 
his brother, David, who still supports 
the rightwing neo-conservative 
George W Bush’s US-led invasion 
and occupation of both Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Christian plea 

It’s been a while since I called 
anybody a ‘comrade’. I was in 
Militant and the Socialist Party during 
the 1990s and left in 1998. A bit of a 
sad and predictable tale, I fear. I’m 
sure you’ve heard many similar, so I 
won’t go into it. 

Also in the 1990s, I had a rather 
dramatic reconversion experience 
back to Christianity, which I still 
believe in now. I had happily been 
an atheist since 1981. So now I am 
still some kind of a socialist; I believe 
that the rich should pay a lot more tax; 
that industries and banking should be 
nationalised; and that we should dump 
Trident. But I now am a Christian too, 
so I’m drawn to liberation theology. 

Some years ago, I placed an advert 
in the Quaker magazine to see if 
anyone else was interested in starting 
a Christian socialist party. There is 
no such thing at present. There are 
Christian parties which stand in 
elections, but they are not socialists. 
And there is the Christian Socialist 
Movement, but that is buried in the 
Labour Party. Quite how people 
calling themselves Christians stayed 
in the Labour Party when Blair took 
us to war with Iraq I don’t know. 

I received only a single reply to 
my advert - from a pensioner. So the 
idea of me (48) and one pensioner 
starting a new party was not a 
practical one. And it seemed like a 
sign not to continue with the idea. 
Some years later, however, I feel 
drawn to it again. Do you happen 
to have other Christian readers who 
might like to join me? 

Geoff Dennis 
geoffjohndennis@gmail.com 
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PALESTINE 


Official: Gaza 
is a prison camp 



Palestinian David versus Israeli Goliath 


W hilst New Labour keeps 
its silence over the Israeli 
attack on the Freedom 
Flotilla and the murder of nine ac¬ 
tivists in May, David Cameron is 
busy condemning it and describ¬ 
ing Gaza as a prison camp. Truly 
the world has been turned upside 
down, as the Tories are seen to be 
more progressive than Labour not 
only on civil liberties issues, but on 
foreign affairs too! 

There is a certain irony in this. 
Judge George Bathurst-Norman, 


A grand 

W e have passed another 
milestone in the fight to 
bring in £25,000 for our 2010 
Summer Offensive, the CPGB’s 
annual fundraising drive, which 
has now little more than a week 
to go. 

With £2,270 coming into 
our coffers over the last seven 
days, our total is now £15,257 
- another £5,000 ticked off. 
True, that still leaves us with 
just about a grand a day to raise 
between now and the end of the 
campaign on August 13. But, 
going by past experience, I am 
confident that we will do it. 

That is because between now 
and then we have our summer 
school, Communist University. 
The Summer Offensive is 
normally given a huge, last- 
minute boost by the extra 
income and donations generated 
by CU - added to which are all 
those comrades who have been 
holding back their contributions 
to the SO. 

Not that I want to sound 
complacent. I am not. We need 
comrades to make sure that 
we receive all the cash they 
have raised or intend to donate 
before the 13th, when we will 
announce the grand total at our 
celebratory meal. So come on, 
all you Weekly Worker readers, 
how about it? Better still, why 


who presided over the acquittal of 
nine Brighton activists who trashed 
an arms factory owned by EDO- 
MBM Technology, was accused of 
‘anti-Semitism’ for describing Gaza 
as a prison camp. So far, at any rate, 
David Cameron has not yet been 
tarred with the same brush. 

Why has Cameron spoken out? 
Firstly because he was visiting the 
Turkish prime minister and wanted 
to reaffirm a relationship with an 
important strategic and economic 
trading partner. Britain has always 


a day 

not drop by at CU if you can 
make it to south London? 

Pride of place last week was 
comrade PK, who came up with 
a magnificent £650, reaching 
his personal target all in one 
go. Then there was £220 from 
MM, £200 from both SW and 
MM (another one!), £100 from 
NR and £75 from TG. Added to 
which are all the smaller gifts, 
too numerous to mention. 

Included in the overall 
running total is £480 donated by 
four comrades to sponsor four 
younger students at Communist 
University. Their generosity 
has a dual purpose: not only 
does it all count towards the 
SO; it enables other comrades 
to benefit from a week of (we 
hope!) intense and controversial 
debate. 

It is still not too late for 
you to contribute to the SO. 

Go online and use our PayPal 
facility, send us a cheque or 
- best of all - come and see 
what you think of Communist 
University. Book your place at 
the school or at our meal (see 
p5). See you at CU? • 

Howard Roak 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


been the keenest of the European 
Union states in favour of admitting 
Turkey to membership. But beyond 
that there are signs that Israel is 
trying the patience of its imperial 
backers. 

Israel is a strategic asset of the 
United States. In the words of 
former state department secretary 
Alexander Flaig, it is an unsinkable 
aircraft carrier and comes 
remarkably cheap. But American 
support, and thus British support, 
comes at the price of not annoying 
the US’s partners in the region. For 
example, when Israel opposed the 
sale of the Awacs early warning 
aircraft to Saudi Arabia in the 1980s, 
its good friend Ronald Reagan had 
no compunction in pointing out 
to Tel Aviv that the US had to be 
“free of the restraints of overriding 
external vetoes”. 

Israel’s handling of the Gaza 
flotilla has perplexed friend and foe 
alike. It is so crazy that it is beyond 
analysis. Flaving sent marines in 
to ‘teach a lesson’ to the activists, 
Netanyahu and the military did 
more than any activist ship to 
undermine the very blockade 
they were trying to maintain. 
The position of the United States 
now is that the siege of Gaza is 
‘unsustainable’. But a few months 
ago the USA was doing its best 
to keep it in place - its engineers 
inserted a metal wall into the sand 
some 20 or so metres down! 

What has changed? The 
martyrdom of the nine activists 
on board the Mavi Marmara and 
the enormous wave of sympathy it 
generated. Only the BBC believed 
the lies Israel told about how its 
naval marines were subject to an 
armed lynch mob by boats which 
had deliberately set out to ‘provoke’ 
them (just as smugglers into the 
Warsaw ghetto ‘provoked German 
reprisals’). 

Cameron’s remarks indicate that 
there are limits to the imperialists’ 
support for Israel - especially when 
it comes to a crucial strategic player 
like Turkey. Israeli histrionics, 
which included the deliberate 
humiliation of the Turkish 
ambassador by Israel’s deputy 
defence minister, have not endeared 
it to its paymasters • 

Tony Greenstein 


Summer Offensive 



Communist Forums 

London: To be announced. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk or 
check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

‘Introduction to anthropology’ series, Tuesdays 6pm-9pm, St Martin’s 
Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 
Begins September 21. www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

No cuts 

Saturday July 31, 1pm: Rally, market place, Wigan (junction 
Wallgate and Market Street, opposite Moon Under Water pub). Uniting 
local community activists, political organisations, trade unionists, MPs 
and councillors against the cuts. Open microphone policy. 

Monday August 9, 7.30pm: Meeting, Boulevard Pub, 17 Wallgate, 
Wigan. Organised by People Against Cuts: 07724 139278. 

Irish republican solidarity 

Saturday August 7, 2pm: Picket, ministry of justice, 102 Petty 
France, Westminster, London W1 (nearest tube: St James’s Park). To 
support republican prisoners and expose the brutality of their treatment. 
Saturday August 14, 4pm: Meeting, the Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix 
Road, Camden, London NW1 (nearest tube Euston). To discuss the 
way forward for the Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group. 
Organised by the IRPSG: 07951 156588. 

Palestine solidarity 

Monday August 9, 7.30pm: Meeting, Emmanuel United Reform 
Church, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Experiences in occupied 
Palestine and working against the occupation. Organised by 
Cambridge Solidarity Campaign: info@palestinecampaign.org. 

End indefinite detention 

Tuesday August 10, 7pm: Meeting and panel discussion, Centre for 
Contemporary Arts, 350 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow G2. 

Organised by London Detainee Support Group: campaign@ldsg.org.uk 

A woman’s place 

Tuesday August 17, 7.45pm: Film showing, Kings Arms, Bloom 
Street, Salford. Followed by discussion of women’s movement of the 
early 70s. £3 waged, £2 low or unwaged. 

Organised by the Manchester Film Co-op and Working Class 
Movement Library: info@manchesterfilm.coop. 

Feast for freedom 

Wednesday August 25, 6.30pm: AGM, Andover Estate Community 
Centre, Andover Estate, London N7. Medical Justice will be reflecting 
on activities in 2010 and celebrating the release of patients from 
detention. Organised by Medical Justice: 020 561 7498. 

Batting for Iran workers 

Sunday August 29, 12 noon: Cricket match, Labour Representation 
Committee v Hands Off the People of Iran, Victoria Park, London E9. 
Raising money for Workers Fund Iran charity in support of struggles 
of Iranian working class. 

Organised by LRC and Hopi: www.hopoi.org. 

Defend Martin Smith 

Tuesday September 7, 9am: Protest, South Western Magistrates Court, 
176a Lavender Hill, London SW11 (Clapham Junction station; nearest 
tubes: Clapham South, Clapham Common). Drop charges against 
Martin Smith for assaulting a police officer on October 2009 anti-Nick 
Griffin demonstration. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

Convention of the Left 

Friday September 24, Saturday September 25: Conference - ‘Building 
unity in the age of austerity’, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, 
Manchester M1. 

Friday, 6pm to 9pm: international struggles against the cuts agenda. 
Saturday, 10am to 5pm: building alliances against the cuts. 

Speakers include Gregor Gall (Morning Star writer), John McDonnell 
MP and Matt Wrack (FBU). Saturday lunch available; evening social. 
Organised by Convention of the Left: www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

Stuff your cuts 

Sunday October 3, 12 noon: Demonstration, outside Tory Party 
conference, central Birmingham. Protest against being made to pay to 
pay for a crisis we did not cause. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

No Weekly Worker 

The Weekly Worker will not be published on 
August 12 or August 19. The next edition will 
appear on Thursday August 26. 
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CHURCH _ 

Holy water consecrates 
Cameron’s big society 

The coalition government’s programme of cuts has in effect been blessed by a whole range of Christian 
denominations and groups, reports Eddie Ford 


W hen David Cameron made 
his July 19 speech in Liv¬ 
erpool - heralded by some 
sad souls as an exercise in bold and 
innovative thinking - he was keen to 
promote the idea that “community 
groups” should be able to “direct” the 
provision of public services for the 
“common good”. Naturally, the prime 
minister was looking towards volun¬ 
tary organisations and the churches 
- especially the latter - to provide the 
moral and economic foundation for 
his new ‘big society’, which we were 
reassured stands in contradistinction 
to rule by ‘big government’. 

In particular, Cameron lauded the 
virtues of a ‘free schools’ programme 
- which in theory would see groups 
of presumably like-minded parents 
getting together to set up a school 
of their very own, free from the 
restrictions and bureaucracy of 
the ‘nanny state’. Naturally, under 
this arrangement, the enterprising 
and eminently confident parents 
would broker contracts with private 
‘education providers’. For the likes 
of David Cameron, this is the sort of 
direct civic action that will generate 
and sustain the ‘big society’ - or 
“liberal society”, if you are the slightly 
invisible Nick Clegg and desperately 
want to stamp the Liberal Democrats’ 
imprimatur over the coalition 
government. 

In that sense, of course, we already 
had intimations of the ‘big society’ 
from that famous communitarian 
and Catholic convert, Tony Blair 
- especially with his scheme for 
academy schools, some of which 
were quickly taken over by assorted 
religious fanatics with the relatively 
big bucks necessary for such an 
operation. The most notorious 
example are the four academies that 
comprise the Emmanuel Schools 
Foundation, started up the evangelical 
Christian and businessman, Peter 
Vardy (‘god’s used car salesman’, as 
he is widely known) and which quite 
unashamedly teach their pupils that 
biblical creationism is a legitimate 
“theory” and that evolution is a mere 
“faith position”. 1 

Of course, Cameron’s ‘big society’ 
is in many respects a not particularly 
convincing ideological cover for 
privatisation and cutbacks - even 
pure “Blairite dressing”, to use the 
scathing words of the rightwing Tory 
backbencher, David Davis, pushing 
for more savage and earlier cuts. 
However, it is also important for 
socialists and democrats to recognise 
that the ‘big society’, as proffered 
by David Cameron, represents a 
potential attack upon the principles 
of secularism and free speech: a threat 
that began with Blair’s academies and 
continues afresh with Cameron’s ‘free 
schools’. 

Unsurprisingly then, Cameron’s 
vision - if you excuse the term - has 
had enthusiastic support from a wide 
range of Christian denominations 
and groups. Steve Clifford, general 
director of the Evangelical Alliance, 
was “delighted” that the prime 
minister “has recognised the incredible 
work community groups are already 
doing” and wants to “enthusiastically 
encourage churches to accept his 
invitation to get stuck in”. He 
promised to “not pass by on the other 
side”. Steve Chalke, a Baptist and 


founder of Faithworks and Oasis, is 
equally onside: “There are enormous 
opportunities for churches in all of 
this.” He said the church should be 
the “hub of its local community” 
and the “great thing is that that’s 
acknowledged. We will continue to 
do what we are doing and we will 
redouble our efforts,” he promised. 

Michael Nazir-Ali, former bishop 
of Rochester, also welcomed what 
he called a “freer society”, where 
people are “enabled to work for their 
local communities”. Christians and 
Christian churches have “always 
been at the forefront of work in the 
community”. However, he said, “it 
is more and more important that in 
the delivery of what is needed by 
local communities, their beliefs 
and conscience are respected”. Ade 
Omooba, founder of the mainly black 
Christian Victory Group, boasts that 
the churches and Christian groups 
are “probably the biggest provider” 
of social aid, but complains that 
they are “discriminated against 
by government” because of their 
“distinctive Christian character” and 
in that spirit welcomes the big society 
as representing a change for the good. 2 

Rowan Williams, primate of the 
Church of England, was slightly more 
nuanced. He only gave Cameron’s big 
society what he called “two and a half 
cheers”, but, nevertheless, called the 
launch of the new policy a “watershed 
moment” in British politics if it is 
“pursued with imagination”. 3 

No such restraint from archbishop 
Vincent Nichols, leader of the 
Catholic church in England and Wales. 
Apparently, the archbishop “nearly 
fell off his chair” when he heard 
Cameron pledging to work for “the 
common good” in his speech. Nichols 
informed The Daily Telegraph, always 
eager to provide him with publicity, 
that this slogan “describes the 
political philosophy” of the English 
and Welsh Catholic church. He 
pointedly attacked the previous “too 
overarching” Labour administrations 
for trying to “create a state that 
provided everything” and praised the 
coalition government’s ‘new turn’ as 
a step in the right direction - quite 
literally. Or, as the Telegraph helpfully 
puts it, Cameron’s Liverpool speech 
hopefully signals a healthy move away 
from the previous “state socialism” 
- an unfortunate legacy which, as 
far as the newspaper is concerned, 
the Catholic church itself is partly 
responsible for: indeed, sometimes 
guilty of actually collaborating with 
the insidious forces of “socialism”. 4 

The Telegraph moans about how in 
the past Catholic bishops in UK were 
“notoriously slow” to criticise the last 
Labour government, even when - such 
as with education and gay adoption - it 
seemed to be “driven by a secularist 
and specifically anti-Catholic agenda”. 
Back then, we read, the “common good” 
was often interpreted as “episcopal 
support for Labour’s redistributionist 
policies” - as “made explicit” in the 
official Catholic document, Taxation 
for the common good, which “seemed 
to present high taxes as a desirable end 
in themselves”. But no more, happily 
concludes the Telegraph - so thank god 
for archbishop Vincent Nichols and 
his new co-thinker, Cameron, whose 
“non-ideological concept” of the ‘big 
society’ is predicated on a localism 



Cynical, not miraculous 


which has “much in common” with 
the “Catholic notion of subsidiarity, 
whereby decisions are devolved as 
much as possible”. 

Pure hypocrisy, of course, when 
you consider the monstrously rigid 
and hierarchical Catholic church - the 
control-freakery of the Vatican puts 
New Labour to shame. The papacy 
has energetically striven to crush 
any theological-political dissent or 
deviation, especially the ‘liberation 
theology’ that came out of Latin 
America. So much for the sacred 
principles of “subsidiarity” then, as 
just about anything goes for the Vatican 
bureaucrats when it comes to asserting 
orthodoxy and dominance. 

But with Cameron’s big society, 
Nichols, as with other Christian 
grandees, senses that the time is ready 
for the church to flex its muscles 
and once again get the ear of the 
government - a virtual impossibility 
with the last Labour administration, 
which for the archbishop had “lost 
contact” with the church despite Tony 
Blair’s Catholicism. In an extensive 
interview for the Telegraph - where 
else? - Nichols states that there could 
have been a “more thorough and 
genuine engagement” with the Labour 
government, if only it had been “less 
confrontational”: especially with 
regards to equality legislation or the 
“school admissions scrap”. 5 

This “scrap” involved the obviously 
non-confrontational Catholic church 
leading a crusade in 2006 against 
the plans by the then secretary for 
education, Alan Johnson, to introduce 
a quota for non-Catholic pupils at its 
schools. Nichols furiously denounced 
the idea as “insulting”, “divisive”, “ill 
thought-out” and “unworkable” - and 
mobilised over 2,000 head teachers 
from various Catholic schools in his 
anti-Johnson campaign. The plan was 
quietly scrapped. 

However, thinks Nichols, with the 
new coalition government there is a 
“fresh attitude”: one that seems to 
“respect the integrity of what a faith 
group wants to do” and “respect its 
language”. This results in a situation, 
Nichols told the Telegraph, in which 
a “faith community coming into 
cooperation with others will not have 
to sing from their hymn sheet”. In 
the opinion of Nichols, this marks a 
significant “shift” from the Labour 
government - which required a “high 


degree of conformity to its own 
theories” and if they “clashed with 
those of a faith community then either 
the partnership came to an end or the 
faith group had to conform”. 

It is worth dwelling on this 
Telegraph interview because of the 
light it inadvertently casts on the 
whole big society con trick. Nichols 
paradoxically claimed to believe the 
current age of austerity and cuts can 
“help to rebuild communities based 
on mutual support” and expressed 
the hope that faith groups can play 
a “key role” in this much needed 
reconstruction of society. Thankfully, 
he is convinced that the government 
finally sees “faith as a resource to be 
rediscovered”. In effect, the archbishop 
is providing a spiritual gloss for the 
government’s austerity drive - once 
liberated from the grubby materialist 
excesses of your Jobseekers Allowance 
or Incapacity Benefit, you will be able 
to enjoy the finer ‘spiritual’ qualities of 
life: like the loving “mutual support” 
of your community. 

Perhaps ironically enough, before 
his appointment to the top job in the 
Roman Catholic church, Vincent 
Nichols was considered a bit of a 
liberal. But over time he has become 
increasingly conservative, to put it 
mildly. Some have unkindly suggested 
this has been due to the early career 
advice he received from archbishop 
Worlock to make himself more 
“Vatican-friendly” if he was to get 
ahead in the church hierarchy. 6 This 
conservatism has involved a strident 
defence of the Catholic church’s 
“traditional values”, which for Nichols 
clearly involves the suppression of 
viewpoints deemed ‘blasphemous’ or 
‘sacrilegious’. 

Hence his frequent Tory-style 
attacks on the BBC for what he calls 
“biased and hostile” programming. 
One of his major targets in 2005 was 
the animated cartoon-cum-sitcom, 
Popetown, billed by its producers 
as “Father Ted meets South Park” - 
which followed the idle doodles and 
scribblings of a school student during 
yet another boring lesson. His drawings 
depict the fife of Father Nicholas, who 
lives in Vatican City and is charged 
with being the handler for the pope - 
portrayed as a complete drooling idiot 
with the emotional and mental maturity 
of a four-year-old. Other characters 
include a priest who is a sexual 
pervert and a trio of thoroughly corrupt 
cardinals who secretly run Popetown 
(ie, the Vatican) and endeavour to 
enrich themselves behind the back of 
the nincompoop pope. 

The series was originally 
commissioned by BBC3, but, thanks 
to the hue and cry whipped up by the 
church (Vincent Nichols being one of 
the loudest voices of protest), Popetown 
was dropped from the scheduling 
without a single screening - on the 
grounds that it could “give offence” 
to “some” Catholics. However, the 
show received its premiere on New 
Zealand’s C4 television network a 
month later and has also been shown on 
Australian and German TV - and to this 
day is currently aired on several MTV 
channels, including in Latin America, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

Similarly, a year earlier, Nichols 
had strongly criticised the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre for showing the play 
Behzti (‘Dishonour’), which contained 


scenes of sexual abuse and murder in 
a Sikh temple. He echoed the views of 
the most conservative and patriarchal 
elements within the Sikh community, 
arguing that those who violently 
forced the play to close had acted in 
a “reasonable and measured way”. 
He insisted that Behzti “demeans the 
sacred places of every religion”, with its 
“deliberate, even if fictional, violation 
of the sacred place” - therefore “people 
of all faiths will be offended by this 
presentation”. 

Archbishop Nichols may be an 
advocate of the big society, but not of 
free speech. As for gays and lesbians, 
there seems very little room - if any 
- for them in Nichols’s version. He 
has declared that when it comes to 
this matter he will take his “guide” 
from pope Benedict, who described 
homosexuality as a tendency towards 
an “intrinsic moral evil”. Homophobia 
pure and simple, in other words. 
Depending on who you are, the big 
society can look remarkably pinched 
and mean. 

And, of course - whether we are 
talking about the Cameron or Nichols 
version - it is a deception: it offers up 
the illusion of democratic control from 
below, whilst in reality leaving power 
and influence in the hands ofbourgeois 
politicians, businessmen, the rich and... 
the churches - all of which are ultimately 
defenders of class rule. Needless 
to say, communists are the most 
militant or ‘fundamentalist’ defenders 
and upholders of the principles of 
secularism - which demands a strict 
separation of church and state, with the 
state giving no preferential treatment or 
privileges to any religion or faith. In 
other words, there should be absolute 
equality between all faiths and those 
who subscribe to none: freedom 
to practise religion, freedom not to 
practise religion. Principles which 
are under threat from the big society 
and those who think like archbishop 
Vincent Nichols. 

Yes, in reply to David Cameron, the 
state bureaucracy acts as an oppressive 
weight on the working class - 
unresponsive, ineffective, intrusive and 
indifferent. Everyone knows it. Yes, 
spending your life dependent in some 
shape or form upon the state - or as a 
supplicant - is a humiliating prospect. 
Yes, we obviously live alienated and 
profoundly unsatisfactory lives - 
seemingly doomed to an existence of 
unfulfilment and chronic frustration. 
Yet the big society requires that the 
working class remains scattered and 
atomised, a non-class of essentially 
disparate and non-organised individuals 
and subordinates. But we will only get 
a ‘bigger society’ - a liberated, more 
human, society for the masses rather 
than the privileged few - by organising 
as a revolutionary class against the 
capitalist order on a world scale • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Christian Today March 31 2009: www. 
christiantoday.com/article/archbishop.warns. 
against.embracing.secularism/22951.htm. 

2. www.christiantoday.com/article/the.Christian. 
response.to.david.camerons.big.society/26312-2. 
htm. 

3. www. telegraph, co. uk/ news/news topics/ 
religion/7907830/Dr-Rowan-Williams-Two-and- 
a-half-cheers-for-the-Big-Society.html. 

4. The Daily Telegraph August 2. 

5. The Daily Telegraph August 1. 

6. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vincent_Nichols. 
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COMMUNIST UNIVERSITY 


Open and democratic 


C apitalism faces its deepest economic crisis since the 1930s. Across Europe, the 
ruling elites are determined to make working people pay. This, we are told, is the 
age of austerity, but Greece, Spain and Ireland in particular have shown already that 
our class will not take this lying down - there will be serious resistance. However, do 
we have the programme and strategy to win? Not yet - that is for sure. The working 
class has never been more numerous globally. But the political and theoretical 
disorientation of the left, both inside and outside the Labour Party, finds stark 
reflection in lack of social weight and bitter, sectarian divisions. That is simply one of 
the unpalatable facts of political life today. 

Communist University is about finding a way forward. We discuss what 
divides us as well as what unites us - in an open, democratic and constructive 
way. This not only promotes clarity; it actually prepares the ground for principled 
left unity. That is why CU is so different from other schools of the left, which 
more resemble trade fairs than genuine festivals of ideas. That is why it has 
earned such an important place in the calendar of the thinking left. That is why 
you should be there. 

Details 

• Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, New Cross, London SE4 1LX 

• 20-minute walk from New Cross tube station (East London line); five-minute walk from Brockley railway station - trains 
leave London Bridge Station every 10-15 minutes 

• Full week, including self-catering accommodation in single en suite rooms - £160 (£200 solidarity; £120 unwaged). 

First weekend, including one night’s accommodation - £35 (£20). Day - £10 (£5) Session - £5 (£3). Whole week, no 
accommodation: £60 (£30). Please note that you can also turn up on the day and pay for your ticket then (unless you want 
to stay over, in which case you need to let us know as soon as possible by emailing office@cpgb.org.uk) 

• We will be celebrating the end of our annual fundraising drive, the Summer Offensive, with a special meal and social on 
the evening of Friday August 13. Bring along friends and family. Tickets: £25 (£50 solidarity, £10 unwaged) 

• More information, including recommended reading: http://cpgb.wordpress.com 
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10 am-12.30 

Lunch 

2pm - 4.15pm 

Break 

4.45 - 7pm 

Saturday 
August 7 

Registration and access from 12.30pm 


Iran: why a colour revolution from above 
would be so dangerous - Yassamine 
Mather (Hands Off the People of Iran) 


EDL, BNP and the left: what fascism is, 
what it is not and the tactical blunders of 
the left - Ben Lewis (CPGB) 

Sunday 
August 8 

Permanent revolution: myths and 
reconsiderations - Mike Macnair (CPGB) 


Socialism and democracy - 

Moshe Machover 

dm — 


The CPGB Draft programme: What 
programmes are, how they should be 
organised and why they are important - 

Jack Conrad (CPGB) 

Monday 
August 9 

What do Marxists mean by the decline of 
capitalism? - Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 


Bourgeois elections: an instrument of 
deception or an instrument of liberation? - 

Mark Fischer (CPGB) 


Lenin rediscovered: 

What is to be done? 

Myth and reality - Lars T Lih^* UL 

Tuesday 
August 10 

The present economic crisis in historical 
perspective - Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 


Why Marx expected the proletariat to be 
socialist - Marc Mulholland (Marxist 
author) 


Language wars: a report from the front 
line - Chris Knight (Radical Anthropology 
Group) and Hagit Borer (University of 
South Carolina) 







Wednesday 
August 11 

The crisis: from the finance 
E rJ'.M sec t° r to the state: what next? - 

I. . ji Hillel Ticktin (Critique) 


Lenin rediscovered The April Theses: 
myth and reality - Lars T Lih 


The rise and fall of ancient Greek 
democracy - Chris Gray (New 
Interventions) 

Thursday 
August 12 

Marxism and science - Chris Knight 
(Radical Anthropology Group) 


Lenin rediscovered: the changing role of 
political freedom - Lars T Lih 


Grigory Zinoviev in Halle - Ben Lewis 
(CPGB) 

Friday 
August 13 

The CPGB Draft programme: the 
transition from capitalism to communism - 

Jack Conrad (CPGB) 


Can the Labour Party be reclaimed for 
socialism? - Peter Manson (CPGB) 


Primitive communism and the jT Yj 

matriarchal family: Marxist 

myths? - Camilla Power - 

(Radical Anthropology IV 

Group) 

Saturday 
August 14 

Prostitution: ban it, legalise it or 
decriminalise it? - Catherine Stevens 
(International Union of Sex Workers) 

Note: 

shorter 

lunch 

break 

1pm - 3pm 

Why the age of bureaucratic centralism 
and the confessional leftwing sect needs 

to end - Hillel Ticktin, Mike Macnair and 
Moshe Machover 


3.30pm - 4pm 

Evaluation of Communist University 
2010 
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Hands off Russia! 


I n the winter of 1919, a hapless 
official at the war office in Lon¬ 
don was asked by a journalist if 
Britain was at war with soviet Rus¬ 
sia. In manner of all minor bureau¬ 
crats looking to avoid culpability for 
a wrong answer, he referred the mat¬ 
ter upwards. He soon received this 
brusque written clarification from a 
superior: “Of course we are at war 
with soviet Russia, but as far as the 
press and the public are concerned 
we are not.” 1 

Actually, by the time of this 
exchange the war was being contin¬ 
ued by proxy - the white armies of 
general Denikin in southern Russia, 
general Miller in the north and ad¬ 
miral Koltchack in Siberia. The last 
British troops had sailed for home 
from Murmansk and Vladivostok 
on October 12 and November 1 
1919 respectively. It was true that, 
even as our war office pen-pusher 
cited above was being told ‘deny 
everything’, there was still a British 
military mission with the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces in southern 
Russia. However, the initial commit¬ 
ment of the British state had been far 
bigger - from the summer of 1918, 
significant British armed forces had 
actively intervened in Russia to help 
strangle the new workers’ state. 

In addition to direct troop 
deployments, the Allied 
governments as a whole - not 
simply the UK - had poured huge 
amounts of munitions and other 
military supplies into Russia to 
aid the counterrevolution. Not 
only the white armies, but also 
the anti-soviet forces in the states 
on Russia’s western frontier. In 
addition, Japanese troops occupied 
Vladivostok, and Russia was subject 
to a vicious blockade on both her 
eastern and western borders. The 
land of the soviets, bled white in the 
carnage of the first imperialist world 
war, was in mortal danger. 

Socialists in Britain - soon to 
unite their disparate forces within 
the CPGB under direct influence of 
the 1917 revolution - raised their 
voices in urgent calls for solidarity. 

The Allied 
intervention in 
Russia 

The Call Nol25, August 29 
1918 

Deaf to the protests of financiers, but 
inspired by the ideals of international 
labour, the Bolsheviks are wresting 
the main industries from the hands 
of their capitalist owners, declaring 
the means of production to be the 
common property of the Russian 
people, and imposing on the workers 
in each industry the responsibility 
for its control. Hence every capitalist 
and financier, whatever his nationality, 
cries, ‘Down with the Bolsheviks!’ 

In placing the power of the 
franchise in the hands of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants, the Bolsheviks 
swept away the false bases for the 
right to vote known to western nations, 
such as property qualifications or, in 
the case of women, age and marriage, 
and made the title to vote dependent 
upon the performance of social labour. 
Hence every reactionary, whatever his 
nationality, fearing the consequence of 
a labour franchise, cries, ‘Down with 
the Bolsheviks!’ 

Their enemies allege that the 
Bolsheviks have made mistakes and 
committed excesses. But what are 
their alleged mistakes and excesses 
compared with the known crimes of 
their critics who rule the world now? 


... It is because the control of natural 
resources by labour is dreaded by the 
great majority of the rich and wealthy 
that they call for war on the Russian 
socialist republic. 

The British Socialist Party 
therefore urges all organisations 
whose members realise that the 
defeat of Russian socialism is the 
defeat of labour everywhere, to pass 
the following resolution and make it 
known as widely as possible: 

“This meeting of workers protests 
against the armed intervention in 
Russia in opposition to the declared 
wishes of the soviet government and 
in direct contradiction to the Allies’ 
pronouncement in favour of the self- 
determination of all nations. This 
meeting believes that the overthrow 
of the soviet administration would 
be a disaster to the organised labour 
movement throughout the world, and 
could only be construed as evidence 
of the intention of governments to 
make war on the working class. It 
calls upon the British government to 
abandon its present policy with regard 
to Russia and instead to offer Russia 
the technical and economic aid re¬ 
quired for her reconstruction.” 

Executive committee of the 
British Socialist Party 
These calls chimed with the 
instinctive solidarity felt in the 
workers’ movement and in wider 
working class communities with 
the new proletarian power that 
had arisen in the east. Although 
initially expressed as an inchoate 
mass sentiment, it had solid material 
roots. 

World War I had derailed a 
rising tsunami of strikes and unrest 
in Britain - the Webbs, noting 
the huge increase of industrial 
disputes, observed that the workers’ 
movement “was, in fact, in the 
summer of 1914, working up for 
an almost revolutionary outburst of 
gigantic industrial disputes, which 
could not have failed to be seriously 
embarrassing for [the Labour Party], 
when, in August 1914, war was 
declared.” 2 

Class war was initially 
overwhelmed by inter-imperialist 
war. But not for long. In 1915, big 
strikes by the south Wales miners 
and the Clyde engineers announced 
the changing mood. An index of the 
recovery of the movement can be 
seen in the growth of trade union 
membership as the war raged on - 
from two and a quarter million in 
1913 to four and a half million by 
1918. Against this backdrop, no 
wonder that first the February, then 
even more dramatically the October, 
revolutions in Russia excited 
enthusiasm and instinctive empathy 
amongst huge numbers of working 
people in Britain. 

Not so the official leaders of 
the workers’ movement, however 

- at least, not as far as the October 

- Bolshevik - revolution was 
concerned. The Labour Party and 
the Independent Labour Party (still 
at that time the largest and most 
influential socialist organisation) 3 
were against Lenin and his party. 

In the Herald, Brailsford 4 had 
condemned their “reckless and 
uncalculated folly” in leading the 
revolution, declaring later that 
“they have shown no trace ... of 
statesmanship”. 5 The Labour Leader 
featured denunciations by Philip 
Snowden and others. 6 In July 1918, 
the forlorn figure of Kerensky - 
ignominiously ousted from power by 
the revolution - made an appearance 
at the Labour Party conference to 
plead for an anti-soviet intervention 


(he had only a month to wait, of 
course). 

In these circumstances, the 
work of anti-intervention solidarity 
was largely conducted by the 
socialist sects. Amongst these, the 
outstanding organisation in de¬ 
fence of soviet Russia was the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation, a 
small ultra-leftist organisation based 
in London’s East End (it was to 
participate in later negotiations to 
establish the CPGB). 

The WSF was led by the 
redoubtable Sylvia Pankhurst, an 
outstanding champion of the rights 
of working class women, who edited 
its paper the Workers ’Dreadnought. 1 
Among its most active members in 
1919 was Harry Pollitt (later general 
secretary of the CPGB). He and the 
WSF worked tirelessly in London’s 
docklands to persuade workers “to 
refuse to touch any ship that is to 
carry munitions to Russia”. 

On January 18 1919 a national 
Hands Off Russia conference was 
called by the London Workers’ 
Committee in association with the 
Socialist Labour Party and the BSP. 

Hands off Russia 

The Call Nol44, January 9 1919 

The arrangements for the conference 
and mass meeting, convened by the 
London Workers’ Committee for the 
purpose of demanding the withdrawal 
of troops from Russia, to be held on 
Saturday January 18th at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, EC, are now 
completed. The conference will open 
at 10am, with WF Watson in the chair, 
and, with an interval for lunch, will 
continue until 5 o’clock. The mass 
meeting will commence at 7.30pm, 
doors open at 6.30. Between 6.30 
and 7.30 there will be music under 
the direction of Cedar Paul. See that 
your organisation is represented at 
the conference. Admission free. No 
tickets are required. 

The conference was a great success. 
There were 350, mostly workplace 
and trade union, delegates. The main 
resolution, moved by Pollitt, pledged 
to “carry on active agitation to so¬ 
lidify the labour movement for the 
purposes of declaring ... a general 
strike” unless the intervention 
against soviet Russia was uncondi¬ 
tionally ended. 

In June 1919 the committee 
elected at the January conference 
was superseded by a national Hands 
Off Russia committee. Although it 
had Pollitt as its organiser, it was 
made up of the big trade union 
names of the day: the TUC’s AA 
Purcell, CT Cramp of the NUR, 

Tom Mann, general secretary of the 
ASE, George Peet, secretary of the 
National Shop Stewards Committee, 
John Bromley, general secretary of 
the locomotivemen and firemen, 
and John Hill, general secretary 
of the boilermakers’ union. While 
this greatly extended the reach of 
the campaign, it did not mean that 
the trade union bureaucracy had 
been won to communism. Leftist 
though Pankhurst’s WSF may have 
been on many important questions, 
its warnings of the perfidious and 
unreliable nature of these trade 
union lefts was spot on. 

The Russian 
Revolution in 
danger 

Workers’ Dreadnought, Vol 
6, No31, October 25 1919: 
editorial by E Sylvia Pankhurst 

The British munitions are strang¬ 


ling the Russian revolution. Denikin 
advances constantly with terrible and 
ever more certain menace. 

British workers, sailors, dock¬ 
ers, engineers, what are you doing’? 
You are helping the master class to 
exterminate your brothers; to crush 
the hope of communism throughout 
the world! 

The Southport Labour Party 
conference decided to organise a 
general strike to stop the war on soviet 
Russia. To the executive was left the 
task of making arrangements with the 
trade unions and the duty of fixing the 
day. The joint executive did nothing: 
it disobeyed orders. 

The spirit of the Glasgow TUC 
which followed was also emphatically 
for the strike, and its executive - the 
parliamentary committee - was cen¬ 
sured because it had failed to call a 
delegate conference to decide the 
question. The parliamentary com¬ 
mittee was now ordered to call this 
conference immediately. Why has the 
conference not been called? 

The Russian Revolution is being 
strangled not by the government, 
but by the half-hearted officials who 
pretend to lead the workers, but who 
are merely marking time. They will 
mark time until, as they expect, the 
revolution is destroyed and none need 
fear it. They will use their post-mortem 
sympathy for it to secure cheap cheers 
from those who are politically asleep 
today. 

We address ourselves not to the 
avowed enemies of the workers’ 
revolution - Thomas, Henderson, 
MacDonald and their like - but to its 
so-called friends - Smillie, Williams, 
Hodges, Cramp, Bromley. 8 

What are these men doing in this 
hour of crisis? If Smillie, Williams, 
Cramp, Hodges and Bromley were 
in truth keenly alive to the workers’ 
interests, keenly alive, far-seeing 
and earnest to serve them well, they 
would denounce the traitors within the 
movement as more dangerous to the 
cause of working class emancipation 
than the very capitalists themselves! 

Workers! We appeal to you not to 
wait for the timid opportunists who 
presume to lead you. Only the general 
strike and the sabotage of munitions 
can save the soviets. 

Awake then, and in acting for 
yourselves without leaders, register 
a vow that you will fling from your 
executive organs everyone who has 
not taken an active part in bringing 
about the general strike against 
the intervention in Russia. That 
issue is the test of their value to the 
workers’ cause, both nationally and 
internationally. 

The ‘secret war’ against Russia 
referred to at the beginning of this 
article was dramatically stepped in 
April 1920 when Poland invaded 
Russia with British and French 
backing. 

In May, the hard slog of Pollitt 
and other WSFers finally paid off 
when dockers in London East India 
docks - with the public backing of 
their leader, Ernest Bevin - refused 
to load munitions onto the Jolly 
George. It electrified the whole 
working class movement. 

Three months later the Lab¬ 
our Party and the TUC set up a 
National Council of Action, which 
threatened to “call for any and every 
form of withdrawal of labour” in 
defence of soviet Russia. The tone 
of the speeches at the August 13 
conference convened to endorse this 
decision are testimony not so much 
to the revolutionary temper of the 
top bureaucrats who made them, 
but to the mood of the militants that 


were pressurising them from below. 

Rightw inger JH Thomas told 
the meeting: “... when you vote for 
this resolution do not do so on the 
assumption that you are voting for 
a simple down-tools policy. It is 
nothing of the kind. If this resolution 
is to be given effect to, its means a 
challenge to the whole constitution 
of this country (cheers)”. 

AG Cameron of the 
woodworkers’ union was even 
more explicit: “If the day comes 
when we do take this action, and 
if the powers that be endeavour 
to interfere too much, we may be 
compelled to things that will cause 
them to abdicate, and to tell them 
that if they cannot run the country 
in a peaceful and humane manner 
without interfering in the lives of 
other nations, we will be compelled, 
even against all constitutions, to 
chance to do something to take the 
country into our own hands for our 
own people.” 9 

Across the country the working 
class prepared for a general strike 
and perhaps more; 350 local 
Councils of Action were set up. 
Badly rattled, the Lloyd George 
government backed down. 

Sensing the latent power of 
this new movement, militants 
around the country besieged the 
Council of Action with demands 
that it take up other key questions 
facing the class - the war in Ireland 
and unemployment, for example. 
Despite the fact that it did not push 
further, its significance was attested 
to by Lenin himself: 

“This Council of Action, 
independently of parliament, 
presents an ultimatum to the 
government in the name of the 
workers - it is the transition to the 
workers’ dictatorship ... the whole 
of the English bourgeois press wrote 
that the Councils of Action were 
soviets. And it was right. They were 
not called soviets but in actual fact 
they were such.” 10 • 

Notes 

1. WP and ZA Coates A history of Anglo- 
Soviet relations London 1945. 

2. A Hutt The post-war history of the British 
working class London 1937, plO. 

3. The ILP was established in 1893, as an 
attempt to create a working class organisation 
politically independent of the Liberal Party. 
Broadly a Christian socialist organisation, the 
Keir Hardie-led ILP was strong enough by 
1895 to contest 28 seats. 

4. Henry Noel Brailsford (1873-1958) 
was a prolific journalist and ILP member. 

In his Problems of the British revolution , 
Trotsky described him thus: “His historical 
mission consists in ‘correcting’ Thomas and 
MacDonald, in creating a safety valve for 
the discontent of the masses, in blurring the 
edges and in dissolving cogent thought into a 
formless ‘leftism’.” 

5. A Hutt The post-war history of the British 
working class London 1937, p33. 

6. Snowden originally joined the Liberal 
Party, despite his father’s Chartist background. 
A Methodist and a teetotaller, he became 
convinced of his version of ‘socialism’ while 
actually researching a speech on its dangers. 
He joined the ILP, became a prominent 
speaker for the organisation, wrote a popular 
Christian socialist pamphlet with Kier Hardie 
entitled The Christ that is to be (1903) 

and was a pacifist in World War I. He was 
expelled from the Labour Party as a result 
of his participation in MacDonald’s national 
government of 1931. 

7. Sylvia Pankhurst (May 5 1882 - September 
27 1960) was a prominent suffragette who, in 
1914, broke with the official Women’s Social 
and Political Union, led by her mother and 
her sister, over that organisation’s support 
for the war. She set up the East London 
Federation of Suffragettes. This militant 
formation evolved leftwards, changing 

its name first to the Women’s Suffrage 
Federation, then to the Workers’ Socialist 
Federation. 

8. Members of the Labour Party executive. 

9. Report of the special conference on labour 
and the Russo-Polish war ppl2-18, cited in 
Hutt op cit pp39-40. 

10. VI Lenin CW Vol 31, Moscow 1977, 
p308. 
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A class act 

Chris Strafford looks at the life of Tom Mann and the pre¬ 
war struggles that helped lay the basis for the founding of the 
CPGB 


T om Mann was bom on April 15 
1856 in the mining village of 
Foleshill, near Coventry. His fa¬ 
ther was a poorly paid clerk at a local 
colliery in a community that suffered 
more pit-related deaths and accidents 
than anywhere else in Britain. 

Mann, though later considered 
one of the greatest orators and agi¬ 
tators of his time, spent only three 
years at school. By the age of nine 
he left to begin work as a trapper at 
the Victoria Colliery, a place that can 
only be described as hell on earth. 
The pit was closed after a series of 
accidents, cave-ins and explosions, 
putting Mann and his father out of 
work. In 1870 his family moved to 
Birmingham and at the age of 14 he 
started a seven-year apprenticeship 
in engineering. 

Mann, desperate for explanations 
about his world, spent Sundays 
going to different church services 
and sometimes teaching at the local 
Anglican Sunday school. He also 
attended political meetings and 
heard Annie Besant speaking about 
socialism, as well as the Quaker, 
John Baker, amongst many others. 
He wrote: “It was of great value 
to me that there was a fine public 
library at Birmingham, easily get- 
at-able and available to all. I read 
considerably, but not systematically. 
I knew ... nothing whatever of 
Malthus or Marx. Still, I was groping 
my way, if not directly, towards the 
light.” 1 

Having finished his apprenticeship 
in 1877, Mann soon moved to 
London, where, unable to find work 
in his own trade, he took on different 
unskilled jobs. He quickly became 
involved in the socialist movement - 
Sam Mainwaring, one of the founders 
of the Socialist League, introduced 
him to the works of William Morris 
and encouraged Mann to educate 
himself in the work of writers such 
as John Stuart Mill and the Christian 
socialist, John Ruskin. He joined 
first the Fabian Society and then 
the Social Democratic Federation. 
Mann became convinced of the 
arguments of Marxism after reading 
The communist manifesto in 1886 - a 
commitment he held throughout his 
life. His communism was in sharp 
contradiction to the sterile and 
narrow versions of Marxism on offer 
from the SDF leadership - Mann put 
class struggle (though tinged with 
Christian socialism), not parliament, 
as the motor for socialist revolution. 

In 1889 the London dock strike 
saw Mann rushing to get involved 
alongside his friend, Ben Tillett. 
They helped organise massive 
solidarity, together with other 
socialists, most notably Eleanor 
Marx. Trade unions in Australia alone 
raised over £30,000 and the bosses’ 
strategy of starving the dockers back 
to work was completely undermined. 
They were forced to agree to every 
demand. As Geoff Brown comments 
on Mann’s role in his biography, “If 
his career in the labour movement 
had ended at that point he would 
have been sure of some recognition 
as a founding father of the trade 
union movement.” 2 

Mann quickly became a national 
figure and was elected to the London 
Trades Council - not to mention 
becoming a member of the Royal 


Commission on Labour and in 1893 
almost an Anglican minister! 

The following year, however, 
he moved into political work in a 
big way. He was elected general 
secretary of the Independent Labour 
Party and selected as a candidate the 
following year - he was defeated 
for the seat of Colne Valley, the 
first of three contests. But Mann 
considered parliamentary activity 
as an appendage to the real work 
of organising the working class. He 
wrote in his memoirs: “I laboured 
to extend ILP influence in the trade 
unions and cooperative societies 
... All the time I kept industrial 
organisation to the fore, attaching 
prime importance thereto.” 3 

From 1901 to 1910 Mann lived 
in Australia, where he was active 
in trade union struggles and helped 
form the Socialist Party of Australia, 
having left the Labor Party. The 
authorities put him on trial twice 
for sedition, but both times failed 
to get a conviction. 

On his return to Britain Mann 
became an organiser for the Dockers 
Union and became increasingly 
influenced by the tactics proposed 
by the syndicalists and industrial 
unionists throughout that period. 
In 1910 his The way to win was 
published, which argued that 
socialism would come through 
the unions, direct action and the 
overcoming of sectionalism, not 
parliamentary decree. In many 
ways, Tom Mann reflected a growing 
mood amongst revolutionaries 
during this period, that the working 
class parties they had created and 
their representatives in parliament 
were not only largely useless, but 
actively damaging in promoting a 
conservative attitude to struggle 
and socialism amongst the working 
class. The syndicalists in Britain 
were about to have their biggest 
influence on working class struggles, 
something which has never been 
replicated in Britain since. 

Mann formed the Industrial 
Syndicalist Education League, 
which published The Industrial 
Syndicalist and later the Syndicalist 
Railwayman. Whilst the ISEL was 
a small organisation, the prestige 
gained from its papers gave it 
considerable weight and support 
not only amongst the rank and file, 
but socialists across Britain, who 
were searching for a way out of the 
parliamentary quagmire and political 
isolation from the class. 

In 1911 the Liverpool general 
transport strike rocked the British 
state, sending panic and the fear of 
civil war and revolution throughout 
the ruling class. Transport workers 
in Britain were organised for the first 
time in a single industrial union, 
the Transport Workers Federation 
(TWF), led by Mann and Tillett. The 
union was led by men committed to 
extra-parliamentary political activity 
and the strikes across Britain during 
this period were precipitated by 
the broken promises of the Liberal 
government that had pledged basic 
reforms such as old age pensions and 
a national insurance scheme. 

On top of this seamen had seen 
their wages drop by around 10% 
compared to a decade earlier. 
Walkouts had begun in 1910, and 


May 1911 the TWF organised a 
massive demonstration in Liverpool. 
Thousands of workers carried 
banners through the centre of the 
city. Dock labourers and others 
began walking off the job and with 
renewed confidence workers struck 
against poor conditions and low 
wages. 

As the mood became more 
militant, the Shipping Federation 
brought in the army and organised 
a lockout. By early August fighting 
had erupted on the streets and on the 
picket line, with live ammunition 
being handed out to the police and 
the army. The national rail strike 
began to spread across the country 
and over 100,000 workers took part 
in another massive demonstration in 
Liverpool on August 13, addressed 
by Mann. As the rally was finishing, 
the police attacked and there was 
street fighting in many of the small 
roads leading to St George’s Hall. 
This day came to be known as 
Bloody Sunday. 

According to Mann, “Before the 
final stage of the struggle was reached 
in Liverpool, and when there was no 
serious reason to expect disorder, 
soldiers were drafted into the city in 
large numbers and were encamped 
in the parks. Furthermore, two 
gunboats were sent up the Mersey 
and anchored in mid-stream opposite 
Birkenhead, with the guns trained on 
Liverpool.” 4 In the end the moderates 
and the political leaders of the labour 
movement won out and talks began to 
end the strike wave. 

For his part in the strike, and for the 
writing of a leaflet aimed at soldiers 
titled ‘Don’t shoot’, Mann was 
arrested, charged with sedition and 
sentenced to six months. A campaign 
by workers and socialist leaders had 
him out within seven weeks. 

Like many revolutionaries of the 
period he knew that war was coming 
and he opposed preparations for it. In 
1917 he joined the British Socialist 
Party, adding massive prestige to 
its standing. Mann supported the 
Russian Revolution, as “it was the 
direct action of the sort he wanted to 
see everywhere”. 5 Though unable to 
attend the Unity Convention of July 
31-August 1 1920 - the founding 
congress of the CPGB - Mann sent a 
message of support, which was read 
out, along with those from leading 
communists across the world. 

His work within the CPGB was of 
great importance, the party making 
use of his oratory skills - and the fact 
that he was loved by a great many 
workers, from Aberdeen to Adelaide. 
In 1921 he published a pamphlet 
titled Russia in 1921 supporting the 
policies of the Bolsheviks. In 1932, 
on behalf of the CPGB, Mann was 
in Belfast, distributing leaflets and 
speaking against the cuts in poor 
relief, and, now in his 70s, was sent 
to prison once again for sedition. 

He died in Leeds on March 13 
1941 • 

Notes 

1. Tom Mann s memoirs London 1923, pi9. 

2. G Brown The industrial syndicalist 
Nottingham 1974, p5. 

3. Ibid p95. 

4. Tom Mann s memoirs London 1923 p265. 

5. H Pollitt Tom Mann: a tribute: www.marxists. 
org/archive/pollitt/pamphlets/1941/manntribute. 
htm. 
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Miners’ militancy produced Horner 


W hile writing this review, my 
attention was drawn to a 
Doncaster Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party resignation letter that has 
recently been circulating on the inter¬ 
net. In the letter, the branch draws at¬ 
tention to a conflict between an SWP 
member who was a full-time Unison 
branch secretary and the rest of his 
SWP branch: “In a general sense, 
he has not developed the combativ- 
ity and self-activity of the working 
class. Furthermore, he does not re¬ 
late to the most advanced workers. 
He neither distributes party leaflets 
nor sells Socialist Worker. This is not 
to castigate, but to recognise that he 
been floundering for some time. We 
find it reprehensible that when we 
contacted the centre to warn about 
his behaviour, our concerns were not 
taken seriously.” 1 

Of course, it is common in 
opportunistic circles to put such 
occurrences down to personal 
antagonisms, foibles and so on, or, 
even worse, to suggest that trade union 
leaders will inevitably sell out their 
principles, as they climb the greasy 
pole of officialdom (the SWP once 
banned its comrades from taking full¬ 
time union posts). A more plausible 
explanation is that trade unions have a 
structural position in capitalist society 
in relation to wage labour and can thus 
exert a more powerful pull than a tiny 
political sect. But such reports also 
point to something else: namely a 
deep-seated failure of political culture 
primarily lodged in the experience of 
20th century ‘official’ communism. 

One can find very similar 
sentiments about communist trade 
union officials expressed scores of 
times in the archives, records and 
publications of the ‘official’ CPGB. 
Yet such recognition is unfamiliar 
territory for comrades from Trotskyist 
backgrounds, raised on the idea 
that the main contradiction of the 
‘official’ CPGB arose from its fealty to 
Moscow. Now, this is a very large part 
of the truth but, in organisations such 
as the SWP in particular, it means that 
the domestic actions (and actions is 
the operative word for these excitable 
comrades, considering the mass nature 
of much CPGB activity down the 
years) escape closer scrutiny. 2 

The career of Arthur Homer (1894- 
1968), foundation member of the 
CPGB, later the first general secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers 
(NUM) and significant public figure 
in post-World War II Britain, is one 
of the biggest keys that allow us to 
unlock this decayed political culture 
in communist organisations. 

The author of this empathetic 
two-volume biography, Nina 
Fishman, unfortunately passed away 
in December 2009. Although I have 
some big differences with Fishman 
over her political interpretation of 
Horner and the CPGB’s history, it is 
fair to say that this is a magnificent 
piece of research and one that will be 
used by historians for many years to 
come. Politically, Fishman had ended 
up with the Democratic Left (DL), 
the organisation set up by members 
of the CPGB’s Eurocommunist 
faction that attempted to liquidate 
the party, while clinging on to its 
host body’s substantial financial 
assets. (Fishman’s father had been a 
member of the Communist Party of 
the USA and she had been a member 
in the UK of the rather odd British 
and Irish Communist Organisation - 
which now operates under a variety 
of other organisational non de 


plumes). Theoretically, Fishman had 
unconvincingly defended what she 
called a ‘realist’ perspective, where 
communist activists were understood 
in light of the ‘real’ (usually British) 
events and personalities that shaped 
them, as opposed to (an apparently 
‘unreal’) ‘essentialist’ perspective that 
looked to the impact of the emergence 
and consolidation of Stalinism to 
explain the CPGB. 

Straw men 

In fact, setting up the debate in these 
‘straw men’ terms was nonsense. 
Serious historians would look to map 
out precisely how Stalinism impacted 
on the CPGB through its personalities, 
activity, oppositions and so on. To take 
an example from my own experience 
of researching the ‘anti-revisionist’ 
CPGB oppositions of the 1960s, it 
was clear that the fault lines between 
China and the Soviet Union created an 
opening for revolutionary oppositions 
in the ‘official’ communist movement; 
and the Chinese ideological stance 
set a certain sectarian template for 
future developments. But that macro 
perspective needs setting against more 
micro events and personalities before 
it can tell us what actually happened. 

It is clear that Fishman’s time in the 
DL marked her writings on the CPGB. 
This ‘realist’ vein tended to gently 
prise the CPGB away from the world 
communist movement in the form of 
the Soviet Union and other regimes, 
which had become distasteful for the 
Eurocommunist luminaries of the DL, 
despite the gestation of their ideology 
in the unpopular popular fronts of the 


1930s. 

The amorphous, fluffy political 
boundaries of the DL also impacted on 
what Fishman marked out as a research 
agenda for the CPGB: “Further 
research is likely to show that, at the 
municipal and community level, party 
activists continued to make positive 
contributions: a radical, progressive, 
democratic aspect of CPGB life which 
has been insufficiently emphasised 
by historians. Particularly in the 
new towns and suburbs of south¬ 
east England, these activists played 
important roles in politicising, 
greening and socialising new working 
class communities. In the same way, 
communist union activists continued 
to play a vital part in the definition of 
trade union culture and politics - not 
just in the suburban-industrial girdle 
around London, but in the Midlands, 
the west of England, the south coast, 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. These 
aspects of the CPGB’s history remain 
palpably under-researched and largely 
unacknowledged.” 3 

By implementing this ‘positive’ 
agenda, the CPGB would appear in 
history books as a benign forerunner 
of the Eurocommunists and DL, rather 
than what it was - a revolutionary 
organisation and a component of a 
world movement that had been slowly 
strangled by Stalinism. 

Unsurprisingly, Fishman looked 
askance on such judgements: 
“To argue that the CPGB did not 
concentrate on revolutionary aims and 
did not seek to organise politically, 
qua party , at the workplace seems to 
me irrelevant, because at least since 


1926 the CPGB had never seriously 
attempted to do either of these 
things.” 4 So it is pointless to make 
these qualitative judgements on the 
CPGB as to its lack of revolutionary 
credentials, because the CPGB did not 
concentrate on revolutionary aims. 

This circular argument only 
reduces things to what was and thus 
leaves the historian as the prisoner of a 
set of ‘official’ communist myths. I am 
not complaining about this partiality 
(although it is not to my political 
taste), but arguing that Nina Fishman 
had a perspective that was intensely 
political in its outcome, even though 
it appeared under the fluffy guise of 
‘getting a fuller picture’ of the CPGB. 

Fishman’s position also leaves 
one with the thorny question of why 
the CPGB continued to produce 
revolutionaries from an undoubtedly 
toxic environment. Why, for example, 
did the issue of ‘revisionism’ raise its 
head at the party’s immediate post¬ 
war congress in 1945, as sections 
of the CPGB attempted to wrestle 
with a leadership that had yanked the 
organisation, disastrously, and at times 
absurdly, to the right (hailing the Yalta 
agreement as a signal of world peace 
and arguing for a continuation of the 
wartime national government were 
two of the more grotesque examples)? 
Thus, with gentle prodding, Fishman’s 
empty schema can only be maintained 
by ‘official’ communist mythology. 

‘Responsibility’ 

Moving back to Arthur Horner, it is 
clear that Fishman’s vacuous ‘positive’ 
research agenda for the CPGB has left 


its mark on her analytical approach. 

Thus, the first words of her 
introduction read: “Arthur Homer was 
the British communist who exerted 
the greatest influence on the course 
of British history. As vice-chairman 
of the Mardy lodge and member of 
the South Wales Miner’s Federation 
executive, he achieved fame across 
the British coalfields during the 
eight-months-long miners’ lock-out 
in 1926. Elected president of the 
SWMF in 1936, from then on he took 
a leading role nationally in the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. After 
playing an outstanding role during 
the Second World War in ensuring the 
maintenance of coal supplies, while 
at the same time defending miners’ 
working conditions and pay, in 1946 
Homer was elected general secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
the successor organisation to the 
MFGB. After the coal industry was 
nationalised in 1947, Horner took the 
lead in ensuring that the new National 
Coal Board was a success: his sense 
of social democratic responsibility 
meant the he was always concerned 
about producing enough coal for 
the nation as well as the interests of 
union members” (Vol 1, pi9). It is 
this patriotic social democrat whom 
Fishman appears to revere (the 
nauseating phrase “social democratic 
responsibility” recurs throughout the 
second volume of the biography). 

The CPGB, by contrast, is often 
depicted as an interloper or antagonist 
to a man who wanted to do his patriotic 
duty by ensuring the nation had its 
coal in war and peace. She writes: 
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“Despite his profound attractiveness as 
a human being and his unquestionably 
impressive achievements, Homer had 
one significant failure as a man of 
action. From 1947, at the age of 53, 
he declined to resolve the contradiction 
between his social democratic 
behaviour as a trade union leader and 
his continuing membership of the 
British communist party” (Vol 2, p965). 

There is a reason why Horner 
stayed with the CPGB (beyond 
Homer’s close personal relationship 
with Harry Pollitt and his family’s 
ties to the party) that Fishman 
seems oblivious to. Put simply, the 
rightward trajectory of Homer was the 
rightward trajectory of the CPGB’s 
leadership and the world ‘official’ 
communist movement. Yes, there were 
tensions, but ultimately these proved 
to be tensions over nuances, not 
fundamental differences of strategy. 

Of course, such judgements will 
not be contentious for most readers, 
who probably have some kind of 
‘macro’ perspective on the shift of the 
CPGB away from the revolutionary 
politics of its foundation. But it 
would be double Dutch for the likes 
of Fishman, hobbled by a ‘micro’ 
‘realist’ perspective and concerned to 
flesh out the ‘positive’ contribution 
that CPGB members made to the life 
of the nation. So all we are left with 
once more is the tired mythologies that 
the ‘official’ CPGB itself trotted out 
year upon year. 

To flesh out this point, let us 
consider the period after 1951, when 
a Conservative government came 
to power. From 1947 the impetus 
of the cold war pushed the CPGB 
into a more critical stance toward 
the Labour government, although 
Homer had retained the party’s earlier 
emphasis of ‘produce or perish’ and 
its attendant hostility to militant trade 
union action. As Fishman outlines, 
Horner wanted to carry on this 
“social democratic responsibility” by 
safeguarding cooperation between the 
NCB and NUM under a Conservative 
government not intent on wholesale 
reversal of Labour’s nationalisation 
programme. Other party and 
leftwing mining activists, with 
the encouragement of the CPGB’s 
leadership, were championing wage 
militancy and expecting the King 
Street HQ to pull Horner into line. 

This scenario eventually led to 
bitter conflicts in the South Wales 
area of the CPGB, as well as in 
the NUM. Throughout this period, 
CPGB leaders such as Pollitt and JR 
Campbell were grappling with the 
almost impossible task of keeping 
their organisation together (so that 
CPGB militants stopped coming 
to blows with ‘responsible’ CPGB 
miners’ leaders opposed to unofficial 
militancy such as Horner, Will 
Paynter and Alf Davies) and making 
sure that party agitation for militancy 
in the coalfields stayed on track. In 
practice, Pollitt and Campbell (along 
with leading party figures working 
in south Wales such as Idris Cox) 
avoided open conflict with Homer 
because, according to Fishman, they 
were wary of being pulled even further 
leftwards by having to denounce 
Homer’s ‘rightism’ (Vol 2, pp802-68). 

Now all of this is very interesting 
and it put Horner, increasingly reliant 
on alcohol at this stage in his career, 
under intense personal pressure, 
as he tried to juggle with his twin 
commitments to the NUM and the 
CPGB - usually resolving such issues, 
it has to be said, by keeping the party 
at arm’s length. These conflicts are 
important to Fishman because they 
allow her to illustrate her thesis of 
patriotic responsibility (Homer) versus 
unpatriotic irresponsibility (coalfield 
militants). In fact, thinking about this 
problem in a ‘macro’ fashion, the 
various constituent actors in these 
political rows had little dividing them 
strategically. 

It is rather telling that Fishman 


makes only a few passing references 
to the adoption of The British road 
to socialism. When she does, she 
downplays its significance and paints 
Homer at a distance: “Homer’s tentative 
rapprochement with the CPGB since 
the Conservatives’ election had been 
evidently mptured by his high-profile 
argument in favour of social democratic 
responsibility on March 14 1952. 
There is no evidence that he attended 
the 22nd party Congress in mid-April 
1952. Along with five other veterans, 
including Joe Scott, Cox and Tamara 
Rust, he was not on the recommended 
list for election to the CPGB executive 
committee ... The political content of 
the congress bordered on the mundane. 
Although delegates formally approved 
The British road to socialism , they did 
so without enthusiasm. Evidently, few 
delegates viewed the new programme 
as the answer to the party’s increasing 
political marginalisation” (Vol 2, p838). 

Such passages are perhaps the 
ultimate indictment of Fishman’s 
analytical method and its inability 
to draw broad relationships. The 
BRS, with its emphasis on CPGB 
cooperation with the Labour left 
by ‘legislating’ socialism through 
parliament, was, in fact, the strategic 
document par excellence of “social 
democratic responsibility”. It was the 
theoretical codification of the practice 
of the likes of Homer and Pollitt in 
World War II and the post-war Labour 
government. The only thing that had 
been lacking was a couple of thousand 
more Arthur Horners. 

The fact that Horner did not 
attend a rubber-stamping party 
congress is neither here nor there 
in the bigger scheme of things. The 
parameters of the BRS could contain 
advocates of unofficial action just as 
it could contain Horner’s emphasis 
on production drives. None of the 
participants in the CPGB squabbles 
over unofficial militancy in 1952-53, 
did, to the best of my knowledge, 
step outside the parameters of the 
BRS. In fact, the various critiques of 
the CPGB’s reformist strategy were 
largely being produced by residential 
and not workplace branches in the 
post-war period. 

‘Third period’ 

What Pollitt, Campbell and Dutt did 
for the CPGB’s overall reformist 
political trajectory Horner matched 
in relation to his reformist ideas for 
the trade union movement. In doing 
so, Horner was undoubtedly helped 
by the crass way in which sections of 
the CPGB (leadership figures such 
as Pollitt ducked and dived) applied 
‘third period’ politics to the British 
trade unions. 

The ‘third period’ relates to the 
policies of the parties of the Comintern 
during 1928 and 1935, and relied on an 
objectivist schema to suggest that the 
proletariat would be pushed toward 
revolutionary politics by worsening 
conditions under capitalism. The 
job of organisations such as the 
CPGB was to denounce the existing 
organisations of the labour movement 
and, in some cases, split from them 
and form new unions free of reformist 
taint. 5 This international shift matched 
the Soviet Union’s move away from 
the ‘new economic policy’ to the more 
aggressive policies of industrialisation 
and collectivisation. 

In terms of British politics, the 
illiterate theoretical framework of the 
‘third period’ has had the unfortunate 
effect in the ‘official’ communist 
movement and its various Trotskyist 
shadows of a number of babies being 
thrown out with the dirty bathwater, 
and not always for the most scrupulous 
of reasons (please note that I am not a 
follower of the likes of Mike Squires 
and Matthew Worley, who have 
attempted to rehabilitate the legacy 
of the CPGB during these years). 

In relation to the trade movement, 
for example, one of the attacks made on 
figures such as Homer was on the basis 


of his ‘right legalism’: ie, a commitment 
to the existing bureaucracy of the 
labour movement as against ‘unofficial’ 
rank-and-file movements. 6 In some 
circumstances, and certainly in relation 
to Homer’s development as a trade 
union leader, this would be an entirely 
legitimate criticism to make, given that 
trade unions are bowgeois institutions, 
albeit ones based on the working class, 
whose job, ultimately is to regulate 
class struggles and thus discipline the 
working class inside the boundaries of 
wage labour. 

A big problem with the ‘third 
period’ was the berserk, sectarian 
manner in which this was applied, 
whereby the CPGB often tried to 
rhetorically swerve the existing 
labour movement, with predictably 
disastrous results. But it was these 
results that informed the subsequent 
intellectual climate inside the ‘official’ 
communist movement. Thus we had 
the bizarre formation in the 1980s of 
an opposition faction inside the CPGB 
which coalesced around the Morning 
Star and the idea that it was the job 
of communists to defend everything 
that trade unions and trade unionists 
did. 7 And this idea is still a dominant 
one among most shades of today’s 
revolutionary left. 

As detailed by Fishman, Horner 
had a miserable time of it during the 
‘third period’, after stubbornly - and 
correctly - opposing the new line in 
relation to the Labour Party and the 
trade unions. Horner, the CPGB’s 
leading miner, was actually expelled 
by the organisation’s politburo for his 
opposition in February 1930 before 
the Communist International political 
secretariat ordered the CPGB to desist. 
As Fishman notes, “Given Homer’s 
high public profile, the Comintern’s 
directive was expeditious and prudent” 
(Vol 1, p215). 

Toxic reformism 

By February 1932, as the debate 
around ‘right legalism’ rumbled 
on inside the CPGB, Horner was 
himself in jail for obstructing bailiffs 
with other unemployed miners in 
Mardy. Horner used his time inside 
to conduct a forensic analysis of his 
time in the workers’ movement. Along 
with Volume I of Capital, Homer also 
came under the influence of Karl von 
Clausewitz’s On war. 

Fishman writes: “ Incorrigible rebel 
[Homer’s autobiography] recorded 
three examples of Clausewitz’s 
impact on Horner. First: ‘I read it 
[On war] with very great interest ... 
Clausewitz taught that if you enter 
into active struggle you can succeed 
only if you adopt the principle of 
inflicting the greatest degree of 
damage on your opponents, with the 
least possible hurt to your own forces 
... Sometimes it would be necessary 
to fight a defensive battle ... But when 
it came to fighting back we had to be 
sure that if we attacked we were in a 
position to win. ’ The second reference 
was in his description of a dispute 
that he had conducted as Federation 
agent in the Anthracite, culminating 
in a substantial wage increase without 
a strike, ‘my first application of the 
Clausewitz principle ... ’” (Vol 1, 
P 241). 

Thus Horner adopted Clausewitz 
as part of what he saw as a more 
scientific practice of trade union 
politics, as opposed to the failures 
of the 1920s: “He recognised that 
the approach of his militant mentors, 
fighting every industrial conflict at 
maximum strength to inflict maximum 
damage, had not yielded the results 
he had expected. During the British 
mining conflicts of the 1920s, 
inspired by the Russian Revolution, 
he had refined this strategy into a 
total war doctrine, which stressed the 
importance of vigilant organisation 
and total mobilisation. He argued 
persuasively that the unions’ defeats, 
including the 1926 miners’ lock-out, 
were due to their failure to marshal 


sufficient force with sufficient energy 
and commitment. Intellectual honesty 
had compelled him to acknowledge 
that this approach had produced a 
succession of failures and defeats.” 

But what Horner had actually 
produced was a science of bourgeois 
trade unionism and not a science of 
communist organisation and trade 
unions. It is clear that the trade union 
has displaced the CPGB as the strategic 
point of his analysis and Homer made 
no attempt to ask what a trade union 
actually was and what role it played 
in capitalist society. Seen through this 
prism, Homer’s emphasis on keeping 
the resources and strength of the trade 
union together at all costs blunted his 
horizons and turned him not just into 
a ‘right legalist’ enemy of unofficial 
strikes and rank and filism, but a seeker 
of deals with ‘progressive’ forces from 
among the capitalist political classes 
who could aid him - and who had a 
vested interest - in keeping his ‘own’ 
bourgeois institution intact. 

In short, Homer developed a toxic 
reformist perspective that was the 
natural ‘trade union’ adjunct of what 
became the BRS, with its disregard of 
the leading role of the CPGB in favour 
of a reliance on the Labour Party to 
deliver socialism. Despite tensions 
down the years it was this ideology 
of bourgeois trade unionism that 
sustained scores of CPGB members 
working in trade unions throughout 
the post-war period and helped 
blind them to the dead-end reformist 
strategy of the party. 

Decaying 

In contrast to Fishman’s positive 
assessment, we can lament Homer’s 
development for what it was - decayed 
politics inside a decaying CPGB - but 
we should also be clear that probably 
only a communist could produce and 
sustain this kind of strategic and, within 
its own limited terms of reference, 
intellectual approach to the trade 
union movement. The CPGB was not a 
political sect (although paradoxically it 
was woven around sect shibboleths) as 
we might understand the phrase today, 
but, although limited geographically 
and sectionally, the most important 
section of the advanced part of the 
British working class. 

Fatally and, sometimes, 
opportunistically, most of the 
contemporary left fails to understand 
the BRS for what it was: ie, the CPGB 
doing what the Labour left would have 
been incapable of doing and writing a 
rounded and strategic programme for 
the practice of parliamentary refonnist 
socialism. The likes of Homer and 
other CPGB miners and trade unionist 
leaders also set out their practice inside 
a conservative reformist perspective 
of maintaining and defending trade 
unions from left and right that their 
non-communist counterparts would 
come to rely on. 

This how Vic Allen described 
Will Paynter, Homer’s successor as 
general secretary of the NUM: “He 
was a communist, but he gave high 
priority to his union. His job was to 
present union policy, to act as the 
servant of the NEC, and this he did 
meticulously, even though, in many 
instances, the views he presented were 
contrary to his own. Inadvertently, 
but unavoidably, the brilliance of 
Will Paynter served to consolidate 
the power positions of those who 
comprised the majority of the NEC 
who were contemptuous of his politics 
and who opposed and contained him 
by their majority position. He did for 
them what they were incompetent at 
doing for themselves.” 8 

Fishman paints a similar picture 
of Horner, although in even more 
gushy excitable prose: “His public 
role was to act as an outstanding 
spokesperson for the union, never 
evading unpalatable facts or trying to 
deny NUM members’ responsibilities 
and duties to the wider community. In 
broadcasts, interviews and meetings, 


he transmitted his supreme confidence 
that his members were committed to 
producing as much coal as they were 
able; his audiences - politicians and the 
wider public - believed him. People 
were reassured by his persuasive 
rhetoric, even though they continued 
to endure the domestic discomfort 
and economic dislocation which coal 
shortages continued to cause. 

“Horner had achieved celebrity 
status as the miners’ spokesperson 
during the war and he continued to 
attract media attention in the post-war 
period. His convincing performances 
and well-constructed arguments 
ensured that the Conservative 
opposition and successive 
Conservative governments continued 
to treat the NCB as a successful 
nationalised industry, and did not try 
to make either coal or the NUM a 
political football” (Vol 2, p962). Thus, 
Horner has become the outstanding 
spokesperson and leader of the NUM 
bureaucracy, doing for them what 
they were incompetent at doing for 
themselves. 

After Horner had become 
embroiled in a dispute with NUM 
president Will Lawther in 1948 over 
the strike of French miners (Lawther 
had made a statement opposing the 
strikes; Homer told a CGT conference 
that Lawther had no authority to speak 
on such matters and suggested British 
miners would support it), Homer was 
reprimanded over this sensitive issue 
in the light of a burgeoning cold war. 

However, the leadership of the 
NUM did not ultimately make Homer 
chose between his union and the 
CPGB, partly because in practical, if 
not in emotional, terms, he had already 
chosen the NUM, but also because the 
leadership needed his practical and 
intellectual abilities. Fishman writes: 
“Although the [NUM’s] Watson 
subcommittee report flatly rejected 
Homer’s insistence that he had made 
a unique contribution to the union, 
[Sam] Watson knew that Horner’s 
assessment of his significance was 
accurate. He apparently used his 
influence to ensure that there was no 
anti-communist crusade inside the 
NUM. The subcommittee report was 
duly circulated to area executives, but 
there is no evidence that any of them 
took any action as a result. The South 
Wales area executive did not discuss 
it - evidence of a de facto consensus 
between left and right to put the 
incident behind them and pre-empt 
any local outbreaks of internecine 
political conflict” (Vol 2, p775). 

Nina Fishman, of course, views 
what Arthur Homer became in largely 
positive terms. Unfortunately, her 
‘micro’ perspective precludes her from 
seeing the broader contradiction. By 
distancing himself from the CPGB and 
avoiding its disciplines, Homer was, 
ironically, at one with the reformist 
trajectory of the organisation and 
played a leading role in mapping 
the boundaries of this perspective in 
relation to the trade unions. 

Nevertheless, this is a fine labour 
of research, marred by an analytical 
framework that is shallow and, at 
times, banal • 

Lawrence Parker 

Notes 

1. See http://averypublicsociologist.blogspot. 
com/2010/07/doncaster-swp-why-we-resigned. 
html. 

2. Consider Chris Bambery’s largely sympathetic 
account of the CPGB’s domestic activity in this 
book review from 1995: http://pubs.socialistre- 
viewindex.org.uk/srl87/bambery.htm. 

3. N Fishman, ‘Essentials and realists: reflections 
on the historiography of the CPGB’: www.social- 
sciences.manchester.ac.uk/chnn/CHNN 11ERF. 
html. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Two such ‘red’ unions were formed in 1929: 

The United Mineworkers of Scotland and The 
United Clothing Workers. 

6. This ‘right legalism’ came to be referred to as 
‘Homerism’ inside the CPGB. 

7. This faction was the forerunner of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain. 

8. VL Allen The militancy of British miners 
Shipley 1981, 
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Dress codes are a secondary question 


Freedom to choose 
emancipation and dress 

To force a woman to remove her veil is just as subjugating as forcing her to cover up. Peter Manson 
replies to left and right criticisms 


T he publication in last week’s 
Weekly Worker of three letters, 
whose authors - Andrew Coates, 
Robert Wilkinson and Jacob Richter 
- share the anti-religious intolerance 
of much of the French left, was use¬ 
ful. It helped to reveal a mindset of 
what is, at the end of the day, a pro¬ 
foundly anti-democratic viewpoint 
that can only serve to reinforce divi¬ 
sions amongst the working class. 

In response to my article, ‘French 
burqa ban has nothing to do with 
women’s rights’ (July 22), Andrew 
Coates states: “The defence of the 
burqa is part of a general trend to 
assert special, privileged protection 
for religious claims. It is root and 
branch against any form of equality. 
The assertion of religious rights, of 
which the ‘right’ to wear the burqa 
is just one, should be opposed, not 
embraced” (Letters, July 29). 

In the same edition, ‘official’ 
communist Robert Wilkinson writes: 
“La laicite [secularism] is a struggle 
against the separatism and privilege 
of any religion and a recognition 


that the ‘freedom’ of a few fanatical 
believers renders immense assistance 
to the far right in their demonisation 
of all Muslims.” Comrade Wilkinson 
does not say which ‘freedoms’ he 
would like to see ‘derecognised’, 
but, since the issue under discussion 
was the French legal ban on the right 
to wear the burqa and niqab, we can 
only assume that this is what he is 
referring to. 

They are joined by Jacob Richter, 
who is the most blunt: “... the public 
display of religious symbols needs to 
be curtailed, whether they come in the 
form of saintly statues or burqas.” 

We also published a fourth letter 
on the subject - from someone clearly 
influenced by a rather different 
agenda. Bill Cookson, while claiming 
to be a ‘libertarian’ who upholds “the 
right of people to wear what they 
wish”, like comrade Coates, sees the 
extension of this right to the niqab 
and burqa as “special, privileged 
protection”. Cookson views it as 
a form of indirect discrimination 
against “white workers”, following 


“a decade of Islamic codes imposed on 
majority non-Muslim communities, 
non-observance of religious and 
cultural holidays which don’t happen 
to include Muslims, the removal of 
food off the menu at schools which 
isn’t halal, and forcing the majority 
population to conform to rules and 
codes acceptable to Muslims”. 

The fact that Cookson’s complaints 
are unsubstantiated and almost 
entirely groundless does not mean that 
they do not enjoy a certain resonance 
amongst our class - a resonance that 
the far right has not been slow to use 
to its own advantage. The myths he 
repeats have developed and been 
nurtured in the climate created by 
the state’s divisive multiculturalism, 
whereby workers are encouraged to 
define themselves primarily according 
to ethnicity or religion. Resources are, 
after all, rather scarce, so it is ‘only 
fair’ that each ethnic or religious 
group gets its ‘rightful share’. Groups 
of workers are supposed to act as Bill 
Cookson does - as rival supplicants, 
demanding an end to the imaginary 


‘privileges’ of others. 

Overlapping 

As I say, comrade Coates’s opposition 
to the right to wear the burqa has 
a rather different provenance. 
Nevertheless, the arguments of the 
two correspondents overlap in various 
ways and, unfortunately, both feed 
into the dominant Islamophobia. 
Compare, for example, the following 
statement from comrade Coates with 
that of Cookson (next paragraph): “I 
would say that any position in which 
a person has power over others should 
not be occupied by somebody loudly 
proclaiming that anyone who does not 
dress as they do is impure. In other 
words, public functions.'” 

And Cookson: “Still, being 
libertarians, we can only demand 
the right of people to wear what they 
wish, even if that means causing 
offence - and deliberately causing 
offence, as these garments often do 
and are intended to do. They are 
a statement of non-integration, a 
statement of separation. Nobody who 


wears them is ignorant of the hostility 
they create, but we defend their right 
to be offensive.” 

Again there is common ground. 
Both writers believe that the wearing 
of a particular garment is a hostile 
act directed against you and me. 
Somehow they are both able to get 
into the heads of the woman behind 
the veil and discern either that 
she views us with contemptuous 
superiority or is deliberately trying to 
offend us (at least Cookson is prepared 
to reluctantly tolerate these presumed 
thought crimes). As we shall see, 
however, a woman may be wearing a 
particular garb for a variety of reasons. 

Both also take issue with my 
assertion that, while “I would not 
for a moment wish to understate the 
dehumanising effect of imposing the 
burqa”, communists should “demand 
that women have the right to wear the 
hijab, the burqa or the niqab”. 

Andrew Coates sees a contradiction 
- apparently overlooking my use of 
the word “imposing” - and asks: “Is 
there a right to be ‘dehumanised’?” 
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He adds: “The assertion is confused: either 
it means that there should be a legally 
protected ability to wear certain types of 
religious clothing - however ‘dehumanised’ 
- and an instrument to enforce this claim 
against anyone opposing it, or this is one 
of those ‘rights’ that exist in very rarefied 
ether?” 

For his part Cookson says: “They have 
nothing whatever to do with Islam as such, 
and any Islamic scholar will tell you as 
much. This is a dress code imposed from 
the start on women and, in so far as some 
women today may ‘choose’ to wear it, it 
is a choice which is of the same nature 
of battered wives who stay with their 
husbands, or slaves who side with their 
masters.” 

For both writers, then, the woman 
herself never has any real choice in the 
matter - and, what is more, it seems, she 
ought to have no choice. No woman has 
the ‘right’ to be ‘dehumanised’ - not even 
if she consciously chooses to cover herself 
and thinks that by doing so she is asserting 
her humanity - any more than she has the 
right to stay with an abusive husband in the 
hope he may mend his ways. Or so they 
seem to believe. 

The similarities between the arguments 
continue. Comrade Coates says: “... 
the ‘right’ not to wear the voile integral 
[burqa] ... is meaningless. I have just as 
much a right not to support the BNP and 
not wear a swastika T-shirt. But do I have 
the right to demand that this clothing be 
accepted and protected? Who then has 
the obligation to make sure this right is a 
reality? The law? Or what?” 

As for Cookson, he asks: “Do the English 
Defence League have the same ‘right’ to 
wear St George’s masks on demos, or folk 
to dress up in fancy dress Gestapo uniforms, 
or far-right idiots to march under the hood 
of the KKK? It would follow from defence 
of the niqab they must and we must defend 
their right to do so.” 

I really do not see why our two 
correspondents insist on tying themselves 
in knots. It really is quite simple and not at all 
“abstract”, as comrade Coates alleges. The 
state ought to have no right to determine what 
citizens may or may not wear (leaving aside 
questions of health and safety or suitability 
for certain jobs, as briefly discussed in my 
last article). That right must reside with 
the citizen, whether we are talking about 
a woman clad in a burqa or an EDL thug 
in a St George mask. Time and again it 
has been demonstrated that advocating 
state powers to proscribe certain phrases, 
behaviour or displays tends to rebound 
against the working class. At the end of the 
day such powers will be used against our 
organisations and militants. 

That is not to say that we ourselves 
ought not to be prepared to take action to 
prevent either direct attacks on sections of 
our class, on religious and ethnic minorities; 
or provocations or incitement, of the type 
both writers associate with the far right, 
that might lead to such attacks. But that 
is a question of tactics and the subject of 
another article. 

Returning, however, to the similarity 
of the conclusions of two correspondents 
with apparently very different political 
agendas, they actually do disagree on 
the nature of the burqa, niqab and hijab. 
While comrade Coates views them purely 
and simply as “religious clothing”, 
Cookson states that they “have nothing 
whatever to do with Islam”. The truth is 
somewhere in between. Clearly, the fact 
that no specific clothing is prescribed in 
the Quran ought not to lead us to contend 
that such garments “have nothing to do 
with religion”. The niqab and the burqa 
are a particularly extreme interpretation 
of the Islamic requirement for women to 
dress ‘modestly’, but in religion almost 
anything is open to interpretation, 
including extreme interpretation. Many 
of those men who force ‘their’ women 
to cover up completely and females who 
veil themselves willingly do so out of 
religious conviction, as they see it. It is 
pointless trying to ‘prove’ that they are 
not following the Quran’s stipulations 
correctly. What does it matter either way? 

On the other hand, there is a large element 
of social custom involved - including that 
of patriarchy. However, whether a woman 


wears the burqa for religious or social 
reasons (or a mixture of both) is not the 
main question. The main question is that she 
should be empowered to choose for herself 
whether or not to continue wearing it. 

We want Muslim women to rebel against 
patriarchy and the mosque - just as we seek 
to loosen the grip of the Church of England 
or Roman Catholicism over their respective 
flocks, and to undermine the power of 
religion in general - in order to win them 
to the fight for human emancipation and 
communism, and in so doing strengthen the 
common power of the working class. But 
oppressed women and religious minorities 
cannot be forced to join that fight. They will 
only do so as a result of their own conscious 
decision. 

Shame and rage 

That is why bans and proscriptions that 
prohibit religious expression and practice 
(or customs that derive from or are related 
to them) are counterproductive. To illustrate 
why, let me quote from an illuminating 
feature article that appeared in an unlikely 
source - namely The Sunday Telegraph 
(‘Why must I cast off the veil?’, July 18). 

The article was written by Nesrine 
Malik, whose parents came originally from 
Sudan, but decided to move from London 
to Saudi Arabia when she was 18. Now 
resident in London once more, she recalls 
the “thoroughly unpleasant experience” of 
being forced to wear the niqab and abaya 
(full-length cloak) for the first time (I 
apologise for the length of the quotations): 

“The thought of covering my body in 
a shapeless black gown and hiding my 
face so that only my eyes would show 
was inconceivable. It was humiliating, 
violating, dehumanising. Upon donning the 
headpiece, my body language immediately 
changed, becoming apologetic, withdrawn 
and subdued. Wearing it seemed to 
empower all the men around me and put 
me firmly in my place as inferior. 

“On landing in Saudi Arabia, women 

- all of whom were wearing the veil - 
were channelled into a separate line for 
processing. My eyes stung with tears 
of rage and shame. Most of all, I felt 
infantilised, stripped of the right to dress 
how I pleased due simply to the fact that 
I was a woman and hence purely a sexual 
object to be concealed lest it should 
inflame desire ...” 

We all ought to share her rage at the 
inhumanity of the Saudi regime and 
the religious doctrine that inflicts such 
humiliation on half the population. But 
the story does not end there. Although the 
immediate effect on Nesrine was perhaps 
predictable (“I became anti-social, hardly 
able to wait until I got home before tearing 
off the ghastly garb”), the longer she lived 
in Saudi Arabia, the more she was forced 
to adapt and the more her attitude changed 

- dramatically: 

“Over the next few years, however, my 
opposition gradually eroded. Initially an 
ugly burden, the abaya and niqab became 
a comfort and, eventually, a delight. It was 
a relief not to have to think about what to 
wear. 

“The burqa can be the most versatile 
of capsule wardrobes. The uniform black 
costume has a charming egalitarianism 
about it, and is both a social and physical 
leveller. Once social status or physical 
beauty cannot be established, all sorts of 
hierarchies are flattened .... 

“Eye make-up and footwear took 
on extra significance. As the feet were 
the only part of the body one could 
legitimately flaunt, a good pedicure was 
... necessary. All of a woman’s sexuality 
resided in how she carried herself, and 
how groomed her extremities were. In that 
context, the outfit became empowering, 
enabling a reclamation of one’s sexuality 
by not fulfilling modem, commercialised 
definitions of what makes a woman 
attractive.” 

Commenting ironically on the 
contrast between the garment’s claimed 
purpose and the actual result of wearing 
it, she remarks: “I have never been so 
indiscriminately pursued by men. And I 
was therefore thankful for the anonymity 
the attire gave me - a privilege the men 
did not share.” 

No doubt many might initially 
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conclude that Nesrine must eventually 
have succumbed to direct and indirect 
patriarchal and religious pressures before 
finally agreeing to act like a devout 
Wahhabi Muslim. But that is clearly not 
the case - in fact she makes no mention of 
her own religious beliefs or lack of them 
in the article. And, now she has returned 
to the UK, her behaviour - including, of 
course, her attire - has changed once more: 

“I would never wear [the abaya] to the 
office. But, as a fashionable 29-year-old, 
I sometimes pop it on to go to the corner 
shop rather than show the world my track 
suit bottoms .... I am not alone in finding 
the abaya a comfortable garment ... Now 
when I fly back from seeing my parents in 
Saudi Arabia I keep on the uniform for as 
long as is convenient. Immigration staff in 
the UK are so much more hostile to those 
who wear it.” 

While Nesrine seems to be referring 
mainly to the abaya cloak rather than the 
niqab face covering in describing her 
current preferences, it really makes no 
difference. She has demanded, and still 
demands, the right to dress as she wants, 
not in compliance with what either the 
state, the mosque or sections of the left 
attempt to impose upon her. She notes: 
“Implicit in any law that proscribes 
women’s dress lies the most sinister, 
ideologically myopic assumption that a 
woman cannot be trusted not to succumb 
to pressure to dress in a certain way.” 

I never thought I would agree with 
so much of a Sunday Telegraph article, 
and I certainly go along with Nesrine’s 
conclusion: “There is a deeply disturbing 
discourse developing in Europe, one that 
equates the niqab with Islamic radicalism, 
and which facilitates a witch-hunt of 
Muslims under the cover of concern 
for women ... A mix of Islamophobia, 
busy-bodying feminism and resurgent 
nationalist sentiment has contributed to 
the demonisation of a minority of Muslim 
women.” 

Secularism 

Let me return to comrade Coates. He asks: 
“Will Peter Manson back a campaign 
for secularism?” Well, comrade, the 
current article and the one to which you 
replied were intended to be part of such 
a campaign. It is a campaign that must 
begin with the basics. What is secularism 
- as opposed to the impostor advocated 
by most of the French left and the likes of 
comrades Coates, Wilkinson and Richter? 
Far from being crudely anti-religious, it 
means the equality of all in the eyes of the 
state, whatever their religion or lack of it, 
whatever their preferred attire. It follows 
that it also means vigorous opposition to 
discriminatory state bans. The question 
posed by comrade Coates should be 
asked of him: will he back a campaign 
for genuine secularism? 

Comrade Coates is wrong when he 
claims that I and the CPGB do not “outline 
any immediate political conclusions”. We 
demand the right to practise and proclaim 
one’s religion and to dress according to 
one’s choice, whether or not that choice 
is religiously informed. We call for a 
democratic, secular republic as a means 
of overcoming religious obscurantism. 
The state and public bodies must not 
discriminate against citizens on the 
grounds of their ethnicity, religion or 
appearance. 

As to idiots like Tory MP Philip 
Hollobone, who says he would refuse 
to meet women wearing the burqa in his 
surgery, that is his own choice. Obviously 
no progressive MP would act in such a 
way - a way which is guaranteed to drive 
an oppressed woman - perhaps looking 
for help to escape from the domestic and 
religious patriarchy that comrade Coates 
abhors above all - deeper into the arms of 
religious reaction. 

Behind the burqa or niqab lies a 
human being. Let us do all we can to 
aid her to choose emancipation. To 
choose for herself to wear the burqa - 
or, hopefully, to discard it. In the words 
of Nesrine Malik, “To force a female to 
remove her veil is just as subjugating 
as forcing her to cover.” • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Open the 
books - end 
state secrecy 


Wikileaks tip of iceberg 


O nce again Wikileaks - an in¬ 
ternet site dedicated to pub¬ 
licising the suppressed docu¬ 
ments of bourgeois society - has 
propelled itself onto the front pages 
by publishing an enormous batch 
of papers (over 90,000) on the war 
in Afghanistan, drawn from the US 
military’s own logs of events in the 
country. 

The revelations, such as they 
are, represent confirmation of facts 
that anti-war activists at least very 
strongly suspected - that the extent of 
civilian casualties is far worse than the 
Americans are letting on, that Iran and 
Pakistan are very likely involved in 
the whole mess, and so forth. 

Wikileaks is admirable for its balls, 
if for nothing else. The Afghan war 
logs come a few months after its leak 
of US military video recordings of a 
massacre of civilians, including two 
Reuters staffers, in Baghdad in 2007. 
The Pentagon had hoped to bury the 
event with an ‘informal’ investigation. 
Last year, British society was abuzz 
with the news that the British National 
Party’s membership list had been 
leaked - Wikileaks again. It has even 
managed the honour of provoking an 
(unsuccessful) lawsuit filed by Carter- 
Ruck, Britain’s most thuggish libel 
lawyers - a must for any self-respecting 
free information crusader, it seems. 

This is an investigative journalism 
project at its core, but it is clearly one 
that even 15 years ago would have 
been more or less impossible. This 
is partly a technological question, of 
course - the explosion of internet and 
other communication technology in 
recent years provides part of the basis. 
Elsewhere, the use of social media to 
spread information has received wide 
prominence - and without shaky mobile 
phone camera footage, Ian Tomlinson’s 
death might already be forgotten. 

There is also the sedimented 
history of the battle for control of 
information, a single front in the war 
for democracy. One of the most marked 
tendencies of capitalism is its ever- 
increasing verbosity. Everything has 
to be measured and rationalised - from 
the progress of schoolchildren to the 
extermination of Jews at Treblinka, 
all social activity leaves behind it an 
enormous paper trail. 

As a result, there is a huge glut 
of information, a great deal of it 
‘sensitive’, whether for economic 
(eg, trade secrets) or political (eg, the 
recent MPs’ expenses row) reasons. 
Information and ideas are not in 
and of themselves compatible with 
commodity exchange. An idea, once 
it exists, can be copied as many times 
as there are things to copy it into. 
In Marxian terms (one could just as 
easily use ‘neo-classical’ economics 
here, however), the value embodied 
in the idea is spread throughout all its 
instantiations in the world - since in 
principle there can be infinite copies, 
the natural value of an idea is near 
zero. The same goes for memos, 
design blueprints, musical recordings 
and everything else that can be cheaply 
copied. 

The only way to ensure ownership 
of information is through repression - 
thus the development of a whole other 
bureaucratic apparatus to control access 



to this information. In Britain alone, 
this includes intellectual property 
laws, libel laws (and, more importantly 
perhaps, libel lawyers), as well as the 
government itself (which can still spike 
any newspaper article by issuing a DA 
notice - among other things) and many 
other tentacles besides. 

And for good reason: knowledge, 
a well-worn truism has it, is power, 
and the transformation of information 
into property is a major buttress for 
capitalist production. Just as inevitably, 
there is ongoing guerrilla resistance to 
this apparatus by people who wish 
to break the capitalist state’s grip on 
information. 

The operators of Wikileaks have 
been paying attention to this struggle. 
They use every trick in the book 
- setting up in countries with less 
repressive laws (Sweden has the honour 
at present), widespread ‘mirroring’ 
(that is, creating copies of the website 
in case it falls foul of a government 
ruling), strict commitments to the 
anonymity of sources and skilful use 
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of the mainstream media. 

The Afghan war diaries, for instance, 
were leaked to The Guardian, The New 
York Times and Der Spiegel - three 
established and well-connected media 
outlets, all (in the age of the decline 
of print media) itching for the scoop. 
The word ‘Wikileaks’, naturally, was 
plastered all over the resultant press 
coverage; the topical nature of the 
revelations ensured that other outlets 
followed suit, and before long more 
or less everybody knew that - if they 
wanted - they could read all this stuff 
themselves on the internet. 

Those who argue that we are 
looking at a steady transition from 
‘old’ to ‘new’ media, however, are 
misguided. Most internet traffic is 
commanded by ‘traditional’ outlets - 
in Britain, both The Guardian and the 
BBC have widely used and influential 
websites (the BBC’s competitors have 
occasionally complained that the use 
of the licence fee to maintain such 
a quality website amounts to being 
‘ anti-competitive ’). 


In this particular case, it is important 
to emphasise that Wikileaks relied on 
their chosen media organisations to a 
considerable extent. Simply putting 
the material online would have been 
something, but without the resources 
of a mainstream publication detailed 
verification would have been difficult, 
as would publicising the find. More 
generally, this is a position of weakness 

- what if something is leaked that is too 
sensitive for The Guardian to pick up? 
It is, after all, funded by advertising 
subsidies in proportion to the decline 
of its paper readership, and it cannot 
afiord to scare the horses. No, capitalist 
society cannot hide all its malfeasances 

- but it never could, and it still manages 
to hide most of them sufficiently. 

When mundane economic coercion 
fails, state repression is never far 
behind. This week, the United Arab 
Emirates announced the suspension of 
many services available to the users of 
Blackberry mobile phones, including 
an encrypted instant messager, for 
supposed ‘national security’ reasons 

- the phone’s manufacturer is also 
under pressure from the Indian, Saudi 
and Kuwaiti governments to allow 
for the monitoring and censorship of 
the internet and IM features. Ongoing 
tussles over Google’s cooperation with 
Chinese state censorship and online 
copyright infringement should serve 
as a warning to those who believe the 
internet is immune to state control. 

Most importantly of all, Wikileaks is 
dependent on... well, leaks. When some 
anonymous citizen posts them a video 
or a sheaf of classified documents, their 
job begins - but this way of working is 
necessarily piecemeal, and we will only 
ever get glimpses behind the curtain. 
The Afghan diaries are telling, but they 
are no Pentagon papers, and only the 
lower levels of US military clearance 
have been breached - the higher up the 
chain of command, the less likely any 
leaks. 

In fact, the fight for freedom of 
information is an eminently political 
question. It is perhaps best known on 
the left in its formulation in Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme - “open the 
books”: 


“Workers no less than capitalists 
have the right to know the ‘secrets’ of 
the factory, of the trust, of the whole 
branch of industry, of the national 
economy as a whole ... The immediate 
tasks of workers’ control should be 
to explain the debits and credits of 
society, beginning with individual 
business undertakings; to determine 
the actual share of the national income 
appropriated by individual capitalists 
and by the exploiters as a whole; to 
expose the behind-the-scenes deals 
and swindles of banks and trusts; 
finally, to reveal to all members 
of society that unconscionable 
squandering of human labour which 
is the result of capitalist anarchy and 
the naked pursuit of profits.” 1 

Absolutely correct; but Trotsky 
is guilty of a sin of omission. The 
working class is not only to take 
control of the economy, but of the 
state. Just as business secrets are 
a form of capitalist control over 
production, state secrets are a form 
of capitalist control over politics. 
The central, overriding aim of the 
revolution is to overthrow that 
control, and take state power into 
the hands of the working class, as 
a prerequisite to the substantial 
transformation of capitalist into 
socialist production. 

The consequence is unavoidable 
- Marxists must fight for the state 
to ‘open the books’ just as much as 
the individual capitalist firm. Just 
as the abolition of ‘business secrets’ 
is a major goal for control of the 
workplace, the fight against official 
secrets is an elementary aspect of 
the struggle for democracy. The 
ostentatious scoops of Wikileaks make 
for illuminating reading, to be sure - 
but the battle remains to be won for 
the principle that we should be able 
to monitor the wheeler-dealing of the 
state • 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1938/tp/tp- 
text.htm. hortum er 
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